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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



One of the ways of increasing our own knowledge is 
that of comparing it with the knowledge of others. It 
is not to be doubted that the various branches of Garden 
Practice and Literature have been well cultivated in 
England ; and it is still less doubtM that these subjects 
have been as thoroughly studied in France, and ex- 
pounded with unrivalled precision and clearness. 

The present Work on the cultivation of Fruit Trees 
is an evidence of this. It can scarcely be read by 
the most proficient Arborioulturalist without imparting 
something ' to his previous knowledge, while to the 
many whose information is limited it cannot fail to be 
of great value. 

It would be no small addition to our smaller pleasures 
to be able to grow for home use a good supply of our 
choicest fruits; and if a sufficient modicum of this 
knowledge could be imparted to our agricultural 
labourers, and persons of limited means residing in 
the country, how much might be done to improve their 
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incomings by growing good crops of the best descrip- 
tions of Pears, Peaches, &c., instead of a poor crop 
(if any at all) of comparatively worthless and un- 
marketable £niit. In France, this subject is considered 
of sufficient importance to be taught in schools and 
colleges ; M. Du Breuil himself being a Professor of 
Arboriculture. The present Manual was honoured 
with the Prize of the Imperial Society of Horticulture. 

The value of the Work to English Cultivators 
will be much enhanced by the additional notes of 
Mr. Wardle. 

W. 

e/t^WC, 1862. - 
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GRAFTING. 

THE PBINCIPAL METHODS OP ORATTZNG FRUIT TBSE8. — ^INSTHU- 
MENT8, LIGATUBEB AND MASTICS, OR OBAFTINa CLAT. 

Nearly all firuit trees axe propagated by graftmg. It 
is necessary, therefore, to carefully study the practice 
of this operation ; but we must limit our attention to 
those kinds of grafting that are really useful. 

For the practice of grafting it is necessary to be 
provided with the following instruments. First a hand- 
saw (fig. 1), to be used in cutting the stems and 
branches that are too large to be cut with the knife. 
The saw blade should be thin towards the back, 
A, and the teeth, B, wide, for cutting through green 
wood. A pruning-knife also is required for cutting the 
smaller stems and branches that are intended to receive 
the graft. This instrument will be described further 
on (p. 43). 

A small wood mallet is also necessary to strike the 

B 
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4 FRUIT TREES, 

the operator. Hot mastics have, therefore, been pre- 
ferred, notwithstanding the extra trouble of heating them. 
But now, M. Lliomme Lefort, of Belleville, near Paris, 
has invented a liquid mastic that may be used cold. 
This mastic (the composition of which the inventor 
reserves the secret) is of the consistency of thin paste, 
which can be easily applied with a wooden spatula. In 
the course of a very few days it acquires an extra- 
ordinary degree of hardness, and is not affected by 
* either sun or frost ; humidity only hastens its solidifica- 
tion. This material, being sold at a moderate price, is 
likely to take the place of all other mastics. 

The tree that is operated upon, and which receives 
the graft, is called the subject or stock] the small 
branch that is planted upon it is called the graft or 
scion. 

The different methods of grafting, applicable to fiaiit 
trees may be ranged in the three following groups : — 

I.— GRAFTING BY APPROACH, OR INARCHING. 

The peculiarity of this description of grafting is that 
the scion is not separated from the parent stem until 
after it has Become completely united with the stock 
upon which it has been grafted ; it is commonly per- 
formed in spring. 

Grafting by Ordinary Approach. — This mode of 
grafting is employed to complete the number of lateral 
branches in a young tree, where there is no original 
insertion of either branch or bud, and where an incision 
would be useless. The part of the stem (fig. 3, A) 



which is deficient of one of its lateral branches, may be 
filled up, by the aid of the branch B. An incision 
must be made round the stem of the subject (A, fig. 4), 
immediately above the point where the branch B is to 
be grafted. This is done in order to retard the flow of 
sap from the roots ; immediately below this, a vertical 
incision must be made, about 2 inches long, and of a 




Fig. 3.— QntUng bj Afinacb, Kg- 4.— HMlrail of OoUlDg 



width and depth equal to the diameter of the branch B, 
fig. 3. The branch must be cut at the point A, in a 
form to fit exactly in the vertical inciaon, fig. 5, and 
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Uie edges of the bark of the, graft find of the Bubject 
muet be brought into perfect contact. This being done, 
the parts must be brought together, and maintained in 
their position by means of bandages, and covered with 
the grafting mastic. 

By the following year, at the time of the winter 
pruning, the graft will have become firmly grown to its 
subject, and may then be cut off iomiediat«ly below its 
point of attachment The lower part, after trimming, 
will serve for one of the lateral branches as before. 




Fig. «.— SngUiblJelbDdotlDUVliliiKOranAlnitbj Approtcb. 

English Method of Geaftino by Approach, or 
Inarching (fig. 6). — Make, both upon the stock and 
graft, a longitudinal cut, in depth about one-third of 



the diameter ; insert the ODe in the other ; then place a 
clasp or banda^ round the middle, to make the contact 
complete. 

Grafting Shoots by Approach (fig. 7). — In the 
preceding methods, the plants operated upon are at 
least a year old. In twig grafting, the graft, and 
sometimes even the stock, consist of t«nder herbaceous 
shoots. This method can only be practised from the 
middle of June until the beginning of August The 
mode of operation differs also in other respects. 

This kind of grafting is employed to greatest ad- 
vantage upon peach trees and other stone-fruits, for 
filling up the vacant spaces on the fruit branches, which 
constitute the lateral branches upon the principal 
branches. > 




tig. T.— Sboot Gnftlng bj Appraach. 



Suppose that there is a vacant space unong the finiit 
branches of a peach, C (fig. 7) ; the shoot B will serve 
■to fill up the vacancy. For this purpose, make upon 
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the bi-anch, at the poiDt C, aa incision, about 1| inch 
Long, and terminated at each extremity b^ a transverse 
incision, C (fig. 8). The shoot B (fig. 7) must be cut 
as shown at I> (fig. 8), and slipped under the r^sed 
bark, and the parts united by a ligature. 

It ie important that the graft should have a leaf at 
D, fig. 8, on the side opposite to the incision, which 
most be taken care of when applying the bandage. 




rig. S.— Shoot 3ni(UDg b; Appmuti. 

By the spring of the following year the miion will be 
complete; nevertheless, it is desirable to delay the 
severance of the grafts from the lower part of the shoot 
until the second spring, otherwise many of them will be 
dried up. The proper time being arrived, the small 



branch which supplied tlie graft is cut at C (fig. 7), 
and the lower part of the branch is allowed to grow as 
before. 

If there are several continuous spaces upon the 
branch, and the smaller Ivanch is sufBciently vigorous, 
there may be a succession of grafts upon each of the 
pointfi A, A, A (fig. 9). When the grafting is com- 




glf. B.— lliiltl;lled Shoot Onftlng. 

plete, and the proper time arrived, the severance of each 
is efiected immediately below each point of contact It 
is better to allow eight or ten days to elapse between 
each grafting from the same shoot, to avoid injury to 
the future development of the grafts. 

IL— BRANCH GBAFTING. 

This mode of grafting is efiected l^ means of 
branches, or parts of branches, previously separated 
from the parent stem. 

To operate with success, it is essential : — Ist, to 
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select for grails the most vigorous and perfectly ripened 
shoots of the previous year. That is, such only as have 
been developed sufficiently early in the preceding year 
to allow time for their wood to have become firm and 
weU constituted before the first frosts of winter. 

2nd. So arrange, that the graft be in a less advanced 
stage of vegetation than the stock ; otherwise, the graft, 
instead of finding a sufficient quantity of sap to develop 
its growth, will rapidly dry up. To prevent this, the 
grafts must be severed from their parent stem a month 
or two before grafting, and completely buried in the 
earth at the foot of a northern wall. They will retain 
their vitality in this situation, while their vegetation 
remains stationary, and that of the subject developes 
itself. 

3rd. Perform the cutting operations very neatly, that 
the bark be not torn, or frayed at its edges. 

4tL Place the graft upon the subject in such a 
manner as to ensure the perfect contact of the edges of 
the inner bark of the stock with the corresponding 
edges of the inner bark of the graft. 

5th. Bind round the parts operated upon, and cover 
over with grafting mastic. 

6th. Protect the grafts, during the first five days 
after grafting, from the action of the atmosphere and 
heat of the sun. A cone of white paper answers this 
purpose perfectly (fig. 10). The cap, however, is liable 
to harbour insects that eat the buds as soon as they 
open. 

7th. Great care is requisite, that the grafts, once 
placed, be never afterwards disturbed. The least shock is 
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sufficient, when the graft has begun to grow to its stem, 
to destroy the success of the entu-e operation. The 
grafts most exposed to accidents are those placed upon 
the top of high trees, they being frequently broken by 
the larger birds perching upon them. To prevent 
accidents from this cause, a kind of perch may be 
affixed, fastened to each side of the stem by two osier 
bandages (fig.ll). This possesses an additional advantage 
in the security it affords to the principal branches B B, 





Fig. 10.— Paper Cap for Grafts. 



Fig. 11.— Graft Protector. 



during the summer which developes the graft, the grafts 
being tied to the stock to prevent their being blown 
6ff by the wind. 
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8th. Lastly, it is necessary to be careAil that the 
numerous branches which always grow &om the head 
of the stock, do not destroy the graft by absorbing all 
the sap. During the summer which follows grafting, the 
stem of the subject will be covered with young shoots. 
These must be taken off, but not until the graft has 
begun to grow, for until that period it has need of them 
to draw the sap towards itself. As soon as the graft 
begins to shoot, the buds growing from the lower part 
of the stem must be suppressed ; afterwards, the buds 
higher up progressively ; but those growing close about 
the graft must not be removed until the graft has at- 
tained a height of from 6 to 10 inches. 

Branch grafting proper for fruit trees is of the three 
following kinds : — 

1. Cleft Grafting. — This requires a longitudinal 
incision in the wood of the stock. The operation is 
performed in spring, a^ soon as the buds of the stock 
begin to open. 

Single Cleft Grafting (fig. 12). — The branch which 
serves for graft may be from 3 to 6 inches in length, 
according to the degree of vigour shown by the 
stock. Choose for the graft a branch with a bud upon 
its summit, A. Cut the lower part of the graft in a 
flat pointed form, to the length of 1| or two inches, 
commencing from the bud B. When the graft is thus 
prepared, cut the head of the stock horizontally across, 
and smooth it with a sharp knife ; upon this cut make 
with a knife a vertical cleft C, down the middle of the 
stem, about two inches long. The cleft must be kept open 
by a small wedge while the graft is being placed in it. 
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The top of the graft E, fig. 13, should be slightly 
inclined towardB the ceotre of the stem, while the lower 
part F, should project a little outwards, in order tliat 
the interior bark of the graft and of the subject may 
be brought into exact contact at one point of their 
exposed surface. Finally, the graft must be bandaged, 
and the parts covered with a coating of graftiug mastic. 
This method is employed for fruit trees either with high 
or low stems, provided the stems be not too thick. 

Double Chft Grafting (fig. 13).— This diflrers from 
the preceding by two grafte being placed in the cleft 





^ Jig. ia.-«ngl« Cleft Oiift. Fig 13. -Double Cleft Graft. 

instead of one. This method is to be preferred when 
the thickness of the stock allows of it. The parts heal 
more quickly, and there is a better chance of success 
than with only one graft. Nevertheless, if both prove 
successful, we must not hesitate to suppress the least 
vigorous one, as soon as the place is completely closed. 
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especially in the case of tall trees ; otherwise, the head 
of the tree being formed of two parts quite distinct 
from each other, the stem would be liable to be torn 
asunder when heavily laden with fruit, or exposed to 
the influence of high winds. 






Fig. 14.— The Bertem- 
boLse Cleft Graft. 



Fig. 15.— English 
Cleft Graft. 



Fig. 16.— Crown 
Graft. 



Bertemhoiae Cleft Grafting (fig. 14). — Cut the head 
of the stock on a slant, reserving at the highest point 
a small portion of flat surface, and operate as before. 
When the stock is not large enough to carry two grafts, 
this method is preferable to the two preceding ones. 
The point of union between the graft and stock will be 
better formed, and the oblique shape of the crown of 
the stock will dispose the sap to flow more freely 
towards the graft, which will develop more vigorously. 
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English Cleft Grafting (fig. 16). — Cut the stem of 
the stock on a long slant, and make a vertical cleft 
down it, commencing about a third of the distance 
from the top. Cut the lower part of the graft in a 
corresponding slant, and make a vertical cleft com- 
mencing about a third of the distance from the base ; 
introduce the tongue of the graft into the cleft of the 
stock, in such a manner that the parts may be perfectly 
covered by each other, and so that the barks come 
into perfect contact on at least one side of the stem. 
This is a very ready and firm mode of grafting, and 
suitable for young stocks, the parts covering each other 
over their entire surface. 

2. Crown Grafting. — In this description of grafting 
the wood of the stock is not cleft, but the bark alone is 
cut vertically. The operation is performed when the 
buds are grown a third of an inch long. 

Grown Grafting, Theophraste (fig. 16). — Cut hori- 
zontally the head of the stock, or the branches only 
of the second or third order, according to the age of the 
tree, at about 18 inches from their spring. Then cut 
through the bark to the wood in a vertical line about 
2| inches long. Cut the lower part of the graft in a 
pointed form A, with a notch on the upper part. Baise 
the bark of the stock, and introduce the graft between 
the bark and the wood in such a manner that the cut 
side of the graft fits close upon the wood. Surround 
with a bandage, and cover with the mastic. 

Several grafts may be placed upon the same section 
of the wood, provided there be a clear space of about 
3 inches between each of the grafts. This sort of graft 
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is frequently used for aged trees, and when it is 
desirable to change the fruit for another variety. 

Perfected Crown Orafting, Du Sreuil (fig. 17), 
— The head of the Btock must be cut obliquely, then 
the bark cut vertically a little to the left of the top of 
the slant The lower pert of the graft must be cut in a 
pointed form, with a small tooth or notch at the thick 
end of the cut. A thin line of bark is then cut away 
upon the lefl side of the point end of the graft. The 




iproved Grown Gnfl. 



graft is inserted between the bark and the wood, so that 
the uotoh on the graft fits close down npon the top of 
the stock, and the point of the graft introduced under 
the bark of the right side only of the stock, fite closely 
against the nnraised bark on the left eide of the stock. 
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3. Side Branch Gbafting. — In this kind of grafting 
it is not necessary to cut the head of the Btock. The 
graft is attached to the side of the stem. It is 
practised at the sjone period of the year as crown 
grafting. We shall explain only two varieties of this 
method. 

The Richard Side Graft (fig. 18).— Ohooee for 





the graft a branch slightly arched, A ; cut the lower 
part in a long slant. Make an incision G- apon the 
bark of the stock in the form of a T. Make, imme- 
diately above this, another incision B, penetrating to the 
exterior wood, for the purpose of arresting, at this point, 
the flow of sap from the roots. Raise the incised bark 
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with the spatula of the grafting-knife, introduce the 
graft, hind round, and apply the mastic. 

This mode of grafting is applied with advantage to 
the stems of pippin fruits, to restore the regularity of 
their branches, when grafting by approach, or other 
methods, cannot be resorted to. 

The Girardin Side Qrafi (fig. 19 to 22).— This 
kind of grafting, described by Professor Thouin, and 
popularized by M. Luiset, of Ecully, near Lyons, is 
practised thus : — Towards the end of August take from 
a tree, either of the same variety or a different one, 
some very small branches, each bearing a fruit bud that 




Fig. 22.— OlrerdlD 



would Open in the following spring (fig, 19) ; in select- 
ing the grafts give preference to terminal branches (fig. 
20). Cut off the leaves, and cut the lower part to the 
form indicated in fig. 19 and 20 ; make upon the bark 
of the stem upon which the graft is to be inserted, an 
incision, as shown on fig. 21, insert the graft under- 
neath the bark, bind round, as shown on fig. 22, and 
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cover the parts with mastic. The grafta become 
attached to the branch, expand their bloBBcnna, and 
&uctify in the following spring. This method may 
be practised at the beginning of April, but with less 
chance of success ; it will then be necessary to detach 
the branches which bear the grafts, a month before, and 
to cover them over in a shady place till the time of 
grafting. 

This mode of grafting is now frequently employed 
to replace fruit branches that have disappeared from 
the large boughs, or to transform too vigorous but 
unfruitful branches into fruit^bearing ones. 

UL— BUDDING OR SHIELD GRAFTING. 

In grafts belonging to this group the piece cut from 
the bark to form the graft is most frequently in the 
form of a shield (fig. 24) ; this piece of bark must have 
upon it, near its centre, an eye or bud. 
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These grafts are especially used for young stocks, or 
branches, of from one to four years of age, having thin, 
smooth, and tender bark. There are several varieties of 
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shield grafting, but the two following will be found 
sufficient for general use. 

Shield Grafting with Dormant Bud (fig. 23). — 
This is practised from the end of July till the beginning 
of September, according to the state of the vegetation of 
the subject. The head of the stock must not be cut off 
until the following spring, when it will be seen whether 
the graft bud has been successful. The following are 
the principal points to be observed in shield grafting : — 

1st. Cut from the tree a branch having some leaves 
and eyes at its base, or buds well constituted ; take off 
the leaves, leaving only a small piece of the stem, C 
(fig. 23), of one of them, to hold the shield by between 
two fingers. Keep the grafts or buds, when thus 
prepared, in a dark, cold, and damp place, until the 
time that they are required for placing upon the stock. 

2nd. Make an incision, B, upon the subject, in the 
form of a T, penetrating to the wood, and separate with 
the spatula the two lips of the bark towards the top. 

3rd. Separate the shield from its branch in such a 
maimer as to take off with the bark the smallest possible 
portion of the wood, preserving in every case the green 
tissue behind the bud, as shown at fig. 24. Unless this 
be attended to, the success of the graft is impossible. 

4th. Slip in the shield between the bark and the 
wood by means of the incision B (fig. 23) ; then bring 
the edges of the bark together by means of a ligature, in 
such a manner that the base of the bud press closely to 
the wood of the stock ; this is an essential point 

5th. Some time after budding, look at the buds and 
slacken the bandages if they have become too tight. 
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6th. On the arrival of Bpring, if the buds have taken 
effect, cut off the Btem or brauches of the Bubject about 
three inches above the bud ; this is done to Htimolate 
the development of the bud. 

7th. When the buds begin to vegetate, support them 
by a stake (A, fig. 25), fastened against the stem of the 





subject, in order to protect them from the violence of 
the winds. 

8th. Remove the shoots that grow from the stem of 
the subject, and follow the directions given for branch 
grafting. 

9th. Cut the head of the subject D at the line B (fig. 
25) in the winter following. 

Shield grafts (or budding) are almost always used for 
young fruit trees. If they have not been successM 
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(that DO time may be lost), replace them by branch 
grafting in the following spring. 

Double Shield Oraftino or Budding (fig. 26). — 
Operate as before, placing upon the same stem or 
branch two or more shields. This will be fomid very 
nsefol in hastening the wood formations of young 
espaliers. To form a palmette* the stock should 
receive three shield grafts, placed as shown in fig. 26. 
We thus gain a year for the formation of the wood. 

* So called beoauBe the shape reeembles the extended palm or hand, 
the fingen being spread oat in the form of a &n. 
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ON PRUNING AND TRAINING. 



UTILITY OP TRAINING. 

Training, properly applied to fruit trees, gives the 
following result : — 

1. It enables us to impart to trees a form suitable to 
the place they are intended to occupy. Thus we may 
desire to give to standards (trees that are not nailed 
against a wall or trellis) the pyramidal form, or the 
form of a vase. 

Trees trained in these forms give larger and more 
abundant fruit than when left to themselves ; and when 
become tall trees, they occupy less space than others. 
Training applied to espaliers makes the trees develop 
their wood in a regular and systematic manner, and 
compels them to occupy usefully the whole surface of 
the wall or space assigned to them. 

2. By means of training, each of the principal 
branches of the tree is fru'nished with fruit branches 
throughout its fiill extent. This result is most remark- 
able in the stone fruits, and especially in the peach, the 
branches of which if not trained would rapidly degene- 
rate, and grow only towards the top. 

3. Training renders the fructification more equal ; 
for in removing everj'' year the superabundant buds and 
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branches, we contribute to the formation of new fruit 
buds for the next year ; preventing the sap from being 
wasted upon the parts cut away. 

4. Training conduces to the production of larger fruit 
and of finer quality. In fact the greater part of the 
liquid nourishment which would have fed the suppressed 
parts, is turned to the advantage of the frnits that are 
retained. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF TRAINING. 

The wood of trees ought to be perfectly symmetrical. 
This regularity has not onlyfor its puiiKwe to render the 
trees pleasant objects to look at, but, most of all, to make 
them occupy with regularity and without loss of space, 
the walls or borders where they are planted. It also 
promotes equality of vegetation throughout the tree, by 
preventing the sap from being drawn more to one side 
than another. 

Tlie permanency of form of trained trees is depen- 
dent upon the equal diffusion of sap being maintained 
throughout the whole extent of their branches. 

In fruit trees left to themselves, and entirely un- 
trained, the sap distributes itself equally, because the 
trees take the forms most in harmony with the natural 
tendency of the sap. In trees, however, that are sub- 
mitted to training, the forms imposed upon them 
necessitate the development of branches at the base of 
the stem more or less large and numerous. The sap 
naturally tends towards the summit of the stem ; it 
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follows therefore that the lower branches become weak, 
and soon die off, and the form that had been obtained 
disappears, to be replaced by the natural disposition 
of the tree ; that is, a naked stem carrying a head 
more or less voluminous. It is, therefore, indispensable 
to change the natural current of the sap, and thus 
maintain the direction towards each of the points to 
which it is desired to train the branches. 

We suppose an espalier (fig. 27) in which the 




Fig. 27.— Espalier, in which the Circalatton of the Sap is Irregular. 



equilibrium of vegetation has been broken ; in order to 
retard the vegetation in the direction which the sap flows 
too abundantly, and to favour those parts where its flow 
is insufficient, we employ the following means : — 

Prune the strong branches, B, short ; but allow the 
weaker ones. A, to grow long. We know that the sap 
is drawn by the leaves ; therefore, in suppressing upon 
the most vigorous parts the greater number of wood 
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buds, we deprive those parts of the leaves that the bud6 
would have developed, and in consequence of doing so, 
the sap flows there in less adundance, and the vegetation 
is diminished. By allowing, on the contrary, a con- 
siderable number of wood-producing buds to remain 
upon the weak parts, it will become covered with a 
large niunber of leaves, and an abundant vegetation. 

Depress the strong parts of the tree, and elevate 
the weak branches. The sap on its way to the roots 
acts with greater force upon the branch extensions, in 
proportion to their being in a vertical direction ; the 
branches will therefore push out with more force in the 
weak parts that have been raised nearer to a vertical 
line, and the numerous leaves that they will develop 
will draw the sap in greater quantity from the strong 
parts that have been inclined towards a horizontal 
direction. 

Suppress the vseless buds upon the strong parts as 
early as possible, and practice this suppression as 
late as possible upon the weak parts. The fewer shoots 
upon the branch, the fewer will be the leaves, and of 
course the smaller the quantity of sap that will be drawn 
thero. By allowing the shoots to remain upon the 
weak part as long as possible, the sap will be drawn 
there in greater abundance, and when they come to be 
cut off, the sap, having set in to that side, will still 
continue to . flow there. This is only applicable to 
espaliers, and particularly to peaches, from which it is 
often necessary to take a number of the buds. 

Suppress very early the herbaceous extremities of 
the strong part, but praotice the suppression as late 
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Off passible upon the weak part ; taking off only the 

most vigorous shoots^ and those that must in any 
case he removed on account of the positions they 
occupy. This arrests the vegetation of the strong part; 
it is applicable both to standards and espaliers. 

Nail up very early, and very close to the waU or 
treUiSf the strong part, hut delay doing so to the weak 
part ; we thus retard the circulation towards the first, 
and promote it towards the second. This is only 
practicable for espaliers and wall trees. 

Suppress a number of the leaves upon the strong 
side. By removing a portion of the leaves on that side 
of the tree, we impede the sap, and prevent its too 
abundant flow in that direction. It will be necessary 
to suppress only a number of leaves proportionate 
to the difference in vigour of the two sides of the tree, 
and to choose those upon the most vigorous branches. 
The leaves must not be torn off, but cut, leaving the 
petiole, or leaf-stem, upon the branch. 

AUow as large a quantity of the fruit as possible 
to remain upon the strong side, and suppress all 
upon the weak side. We have already explained that 
the fruit has the property of drawing to itself the sap 
from the roots, and of absorbing it entirely in its 
growth ; by this means, all the sap drawn to the strong 
side will be absorbed by the fruits, and that part will be 
less developed than the weak side. 

Soften all the green parts on the weak side with a 
solution of sulphate of iron. This solution, in the 
proportion of twenty-four grains to a pint of water, 
applied after sunset, is absorbed by the leaves, and 
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powerftdly stimulates their action in drawing the sap 
from the roots. 

Bring forward the weak aide from the wall, and keep 
the strong side close to it. By bringing the weak part 
forwards, away from the wall, we allow the branches to 
receive the light on both sidea As light is the element 
which determines the functions of the leaves, and their 
action upon the sap, this part will vegetate with more 
vigour than the part which is only exposed to the action 
of the light upon one of its sides. This is applicable 
only to wall trees ; and is only to be resorted to towards 
the month of May, by which time there is nothing to 
fear from the storms of winter, and the tree is able to 
support itself apart from the wall. 

Place a covering upon the strong part, so as to 
deprive it of the light. By this method we obtain the 
same result, but in a more complete manner. This is 
not to be resorted to unless the preceding method has 
proved insufficient, for if it should happen that the part 
be kept too long from the light, it will soon lose all its 
leaves. To avoid this, we must not keep it covered for 
more than eight or twelve days, and must then take 
advantage of a cloudy day to remove the covering. 

The different expedients we have described may be 
employed in succession, and in the order set down, until 
the desired result has been obtained. 

The sap develops the branches much more vigor-- 
ously upon a branch cut short, than upon one left 
long. 

It is evident that if the sap acts only upon one or two 
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branches, it makes them develop with much greater 
vigour than if it is divided among fifteen or twenty. 
If, therefore, we desire to obtain more wood, we must 
prune the branches down a great deal, because vigorous 
shoots develop very few flower buds ; if, on the contrary, 
we wish to develop fruit branches, we must be careful 
to cut them down very little, because the least vigorous 
branches are the most charged with fruit blossoms. 
Another application of this principle is in the case of a 
tree that has been exhausted by bearing a too great 
quantity of fruit ; we re-establish its vigour by pruning 
it short for a year. 

This last application may appear to contradict what 
has been advanced in a former paragraph (p. 25), but 
the contradiction is only in appearance. In the first 
instance, we only cut short certain branches of the tree ; 
and so far diminish, to the profit of those left to grow 
to a greater length, the powers of absorption that they 
exercise upon the sap from the roots. The shoots which 
they develop are certainly more vigorous than those 
growing upon the long branches, but they are less so 
than if all the branches of the tree were subjected to the 
same suppression, for one part of the sap due to them is 
turned to the profit of the numerous shoots growing 
upon the long branches, and the vigour of which is thus 
augmented. In a word, the shoots upon the long 
branches are not so vigorous as those upon the branches 
cut short, but they are much more numerous, and 
determine the formation of a great mass of woody tissue 
and buds, which do not fail to weaken the strong part 
to the profit of the feeble one. 
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But when the re-establishment of an exhausted tree 
is in question, the circumstances are altogether dif- 
ferent. Instead of pruning down certain branches only, 
we submit all the branches upon the tree to the same 
treatment, and the sap, not being drawn in too great 
abundance either to one side or the other, acts with 
equal intensity, and promotes the vigorous develop- 
ment of each separate branch; all this tends to the 
formation of fresh wood and bark, more ample and well 
constituted than the first, so that the new root exten* 
sions better fulfil their functions, the tree recovers its 
former vigour, and in due time recommences fruit 
bearing. 

The preceding remarks explain the cause of the 
different results obtained by this operation, according 
to the manner in which it is practised, and ought to 
put an end to the differences which exist upon the 
subject among different cultivators. 

The sap has alwatfs a tendency to floto towards the 
extremity of the branches, and to make the terminal 
bud develop, with more vigour than the lateral ones. 

According to this principle, whenever we wish to give 
greater length to a branch, we must train upon one 
vigorous terminal bud, and not allow any other shoot to 
grow that would draw away the action of the sap. 

The more the sap is retarded in its circulation, the 
less wood, and the more fruit buds will it develop. 

Trees do not begin to form their flower-buds until 
they, have acquired a certain development Before 
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these flower-buds appear, it is necessary that the sap 
circulate slowly, and that it by this means undergoes a 
more complete elaboration in the leaves ; without this 
it can only grow wood-producing buds. When trees 
have acquired a certain degree of development, the 
rapidity of the circulation is checked by the extent and 
broken character of the ramifications through which 
the sap has to run ; it is only then that the flower-buds 
begin to form. The appearance of these organs is so 
much due to the diminished action of the sap upon the 
branches, that trees never have more flower-buds than 
when suffering in this way. 

The following operations, in the order set down, will 
tend to retard the action of the sap, and cause a greater 
quantity of fruit-bearing spurs upon the trees. Allow 
the branch to extend itself by training the wood very 
long, and the result will be a less vigorous growth 
which is more conducive to fruit bearing. 

Apply to the branches which grow from the succes- 
sive extensions of the wood, and also to those which 
spring from them, the operations calculated to diminish 
their vigour, — These operations are, for shoots, pinching 
and twisting, and for the branches, breaking, either 
complete or partial. These mutilations, which we shall 
describe further on, have for their object to diminish 
the vigour both of these smaller and larger branches, 
by forcing the sap to concentrate its action upon the 
development of new wood. 

Practise the winter pruning very late at spring, when 
the shoots have obtained a length of IJ inch. It 
results from this late pruning, that a great portion of 
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the sap is dispersed to the advantage of the other parts 
of the branches. These being at this moment checked, 
the shoots at the base push less vigorously than if that 
loss of sap had not taken place, and are more easily put 
into fruit-bearing. This mode of operating, and also 
the following, should not be resorted to, except for trees 
of such vigour that the preceding methods have proved 
insufficient to put them in fruit-bearing. 

Apply to the larger branches a certain number of 
Oirardin'a side grafts (figs. 19 to 22). — These fruit spur 
grafts when fruiting will absorb a considerable part of 
the superabundant sap. We shall see from this time a 
considerable number of flower-buds form themselves 
upon the trees. This method is only to be employed 
for pipin fruits. 

Arch all the branches, so that a part of their extent 
be directed towards the sun, — The sap acts with more 
force upon the development of shoots if they are at- 
tached to branches growing in the nearest approach to 
a vertical line ; it follows, therefore, that arching the 
branches tends to diminish their vigour, and promotes 
fruit-bearing. When this result has been obtained, it 
will be advisable to replace these branches in their 
former position, lest the tree become exhausted by a 
superabundant production of fruit. Fig. 28 is a pyra- 
midal tree with the branches arched. 

In the month of February, make an annular 
incision with the handsaw, near the base of the stem^ 
rather less than \ of an inch in width, and sufficiently 
deep to penetrate the exterior layer of the wood. The 
sap ascends from the roots to the leaves, passing through 
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the sap vessels embedded in the exterior layer of wood. 
The ineision has the effect of retarding the ascension 
of the sap ; the branches acquire less vigour ; and the 
tree forms fruit. 

At the spring of the year, uncover the foot of the 
tree in such a manner as to eixpose the principal roots 
throtighout nearly their entire extent, and allow them 
to remain in this state during the summer. The ex- 
posure of the roots to the action of the air and light 
retards their fruition, and thus diminishes the vigour 
of the tree, and determmes its fruit-bearing. 

Uncover the foot of the tree ai spring, and cut away 
part of the roots, and then replace the earth. This 
operation, more energetic than the preceding, produces 
the same results, but must be resorted to with caution, 
to avoid injury to the tree. 

Transplant the trees at the end of autumn, hut vnth 
great care so as to preserve all the roots. This affords 
the same results as the preceding. The displacement of 
the tree has the effect of weakening it ; in the following 
year it wiU put forth a great number of fruit buds. 

Every method which condiices to diminish the vigour 
of the wood, and to make the sap flow to the fruit, 
tends to augment the size of the fruit. 

The fruit and the branches have the property of 
drawing to themselves the sap from the roots. If, 
therefore, the shoots are numerous and strong, it follows 
that they absorb nearly aU the sap, to the injury of 
the fruit, which remains small. This explains how it 
occurs that, other things being equal, fruits are smaller 
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upon vigorous trees than upon weaker ones; and we 
also understand from this how it is that, the growth ot 
the fruit being determined by the sap, the fruit becomes 
much larger if the sap flows to it freely. 

The following operations have for their object to 
increase the size of the fruit : — 

Qraft upon stocks of a less vigorous species than 
the scions. K the stocks are too vigorous, the shoots 
will absorb nearly the whole of the sap, to the injury 
of the fruit. Pears grafted upon qumces, apples upon 
paradise stocks, produce, other things being equal, larger 
fruit than when grafted upon pear stocks. 

Apply to the trees a suitable winter pruning ; that 
isy do not leave upon them more branches^ or parts of 
branches f than is requisite for the symmetrical devetop- 
ment of the tree, and the formation of fruit-bearing 
branches. This tends to concentrate the sap upon the 
parts retained, and consequently upon the fruit. Trees 
left to their natural growth always produce smaller 
fruit than those submitted to suitable pruning. 

Make fruit spurs to grow close upon ihe branches^ 
by pnming them as short as possible. By this means 
the fruit will be attached very close to the wood, will 
receive the direct influence of the sap, and acquire a 
large development. 

Cut the branches very close when the flower buds 
are formed. This concentrates the sap upon a smaller 
extent of wood, and the fruit receives, in consequence, 
a larger supply. 

Mutilate the summer shoots by repeatedly pinching 
off those shoots that are not required for the develop- 
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ment of the size of the tree. This mutilation, which 
is performed by repeated pinchings, prevents the shoots 
absorbing a too large supply of sap, which then remains, 
to the advantage of the fruit. 

When the fruits have attained a fifth degree of 
their development^ suppress a further number of them. 
The fruits left upon the tree absorb the sap of those 
taken away, and therefore become much larger. There 
will be a smaller number, but the same weight, which 
is always to be preferred. 

Make an annulur incision upon the fruit-hearing 
branches^ at the time they eocpand thsir blossoms ; 
the incision must not be wider than -^ of an inch. 
Experience continually demonstrates, that following 
such incision, the fruit becomes much larger, and ripens 
better. Many attempts have been made to explain the 
cause, but. none that are satisfactory ; the fact, however, 
is certain. Stone fruits, and vines especially, are the 
better for this operation being applied to them. 

Graft some of the fruit branches of vigorous trees 
with the Grirardin Side Graft. This kind of graft 
produces an effect similar to the annular incision. The 
fruit is always larger than upon the other branches ; the 
cause is doubtless the same. 

Place under the fruits^ during their groivth^ a 
support, to prevent their stretching or twisting their 
footstalks. The sap reaches the fruit through the 
vessels which traverse the stalk. If left without support 
it will often happen that the fruit grows unequally, and 
a twisting movement of the stalk follows, which in- 
jures the sap vessels. Besides, the weight of the fruit 
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alone, hanging upon its stem, stretches the sap vessels, 
and diminishes their diameter. When the fruits are 
supported, the sap penetrates more freely, and their size 
is augmented accordingly. 

Keep (he Jruita in their normal position during 
the entire period of their development^ that i«, tvith 
the fruit stem lowermost The sap acts with greater 
force when it flows upwards ; a vertical position, there- 
fore, of the stalk causes the sap to ascend more easily 
and in greater quantity, and the fruit will become 
larger. 

Place the fruits under the shade of the leaves 
during the entire period of their growth. The action 
of strong light and heat has the effect of hardening 
the tissues, and destroying their elasticity, and con- 
sequently the power of extension in yielding to the 
action of the sap. If a young fruit be exposed to the 
power of the sun, it will be smaller than one shaded by 
the leaves, because its skin will be hardened, and not give 
way to the tendency of the sap to expand it. Fruits, 
when arrived at their full size, will be greatly improved 
by exposure. to the sun, as it will impart colour and a 
finer flavour, and ripen them in greater perfection. 

Apply to the yowng fruits a solution of sulphate of 
iron. We have already seen that a solution of sulphate 
of iron applied to the leaves stimulates their powers 
of absorbing sap. The thought occurred to apply the 
solution to the fruits, and the effect in increasing 
their size was extraordinary. The solution should be 
in the proportion of 24 grains to a pint of water. 
Apply it only when the fruit is cool, repeat the operation 
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three times : viz., when the fruits have obtained a fourth 
part of their development ; when they are a little larger, 
and again when they are three parts grown. This 
solution excites their powers of absorption, and they 
draw to themselves a large quantity of sap which would 
otherwise flow to the leaves, and they then become 
larger fruit. 

Oraft by approach a small shoot upon the peduncle 
or Jruit-spur, to which the fruit is attached when it 
has attained a third part of its development. It has 
been found that consequent on this operation the fruit 
becomes larger, doubtless because the graft draws to the 
peduncle a larger quantity of sap. 

The leaves serve the important purpose of elahorating 
the sap of the roots and preparing it for the proper 
nourishment of the tree, and the formaJtion of Imds 
upon the boughs. A tree therefore that is deprived of 
its leaves is in danger of perishing. 

It is therefore essential to be on guard against 
removing too many of the leaves under pretext of 
placing the fruit more immediately under the action of 
the sun, for the trees deprived of a part of their organs 
of nutrition, will cease both growing and fruit-bearing. 
Besides, branches stripped of their leaves, produce ill- 
formed buds, which are only succeeded the following 
year by a weak and languishing vegetation. 

When the ramifications of the tree have arrived at 
their second year, tiie buds that are still undeveloped 
will remain so, except under the influence of very close 
pruning. Peaches seldom yield to this operation. 
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It is necessary, therefore, to prune so as to determine 
the development of these dormant buds upon the branch 
extensions, and to take care of the shoots which result 
therefrom. Without this precaution the middle part of 
the tree might remain bare and unproductive, and there 
would soon be no remedy, for it is impossible to develop 
buds that have remained long dormant. We obtain 
the development of all such buds by cutting away each 
year a certain portion of the new extensions of the 
wood. 

The yearly extensions of wood should he shortened 
more or less, a>s the branches approach a vertical line, 
or the contrary. 

The sap acting upwards from the base of the tree, if 
a branch grows in a vertical dizection, the buds remain 
dormant upon two-thirds of its length from the base. 
To prevent this, it is necessary to suppress at least 
one-half the length of this brancL If it is inclined 
to an angle of 45 degrees, the sap acts with less force 
upon the buds at the upper part of the branch, but it 
will develop much too great a number at the same time, 
only the lower third of the branch will remain un- 
furnished with buds. It will be sufficient in this case 
to suppress only a third part of the branch. Lastly, 
if the branch grows horizontally, it may be left entire, 
for in this case the sap will act equally, and buds will 
spring from every part of the bough, from one end to 
the other. 
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The most suitable Periods for Pruning. 

The various operations of pruning fruit trees are 
practised at two different periods of the year. Those 
comprehended under the name of winter pruning are 
performed while vegetation is at rest ; the others, called 
summer pruning, at various periods of vegetation. 

We shall first point out the most favourable period 
for performing the winter pruning. 

Winter Pruning. — The best time is that which 
follows the severe frosts, and which precedes the first 
movement of vegetation, towards the month of February. 

If the pruning be performed before the severe frosts, 
the cut portions of the bough will be exposed to the 
action of the air, damp, and frosts, long before the first 
movement of the sap, which, is necessary to cicatrise the 
parts, and it frequently follows that the terminal bud 
reserved at the top of the branch is by this means 
destroyed. 

These accidents occur also if the pruning be attempted 
during severe frosts. The instruments cut the frozen 
wood with difficulty, the parts are torn and do not heal, 
the injury descends below the nearest bud, which is 
destroyed. 

If we wait until the buds begin to open, the conse- 
quences are still more serious. The sap is spread 
throughout every part of the tree, and that which was 
absorbed by the suppressed branches is lost. Besides, 
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in pruning so late there is great danger of breaking off a 
number of the buds. Finally, the sap in rushing back 
from the summit to the base, will burst the sap vessels, 
and cause canker or gum. 

The winter pruning, in February, is always important 
for peaches ; the buds on the lower parts of the fruit 
branches frequently remaining dormant for want of a 
sufficiently powerfril action of the sap. 

By early pruning, the sap is made to act upon the 
buds unfavourably situated upon the tree, brings them 
out, and also develops latent buds upon the old wood. 

We are thus, by early pruning, enabled to prevent 
the middle part of the tree from becoming bare and 
unproductive. 

By late pruning, waiting even to the period when the 
shoots begin to lengthen, we may operate with advantage 
upon trees that possess too much vigour, and which 
would not otherwise be easily put into a fruit-bearing 
condition. One part of the action of the sap is thus 
dispensed to the parts cut away, and acts with less force 
towards the reserved buds, .which thus more readily 
assume the character of fruit-bearing ones. 

In southern parts of the country [France], however, 
where vegetation is early, the pruning must neces- 
sarily be performed before winter. 

If, also, we have such a number of trees that we shall 
not be able to complete the pruning of the whole in 
February, rather than go beyond that time it will be 
better to anticipate it, by pruning the fruit branches 
before winter, and leaving the rest until February. 

It will in every case be necessary, in pruning, to 
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follow the order of vegetation of the different species, 
pruning first the apricots, next the peaches, plmns, 
cherries, pears, apples, and lastly the vines. 

Summer Pruning. — The operations of summer 
pruning* are practised while vegetation is entire, but 
the precise moment can only be determined by the 
actual state of vegetation of the parts of the tree that 
requires pruning. In order to describe these indications 
with greater clearness, and to avoid useless repetition, 
we shall defer our remarks, on this head, until we come 
to apply these operations to the various species of fruit 
trees of which we have to speak. 

Instrumekts requibed for PRUNma. 

The pruning knife (fig. 29) is the oldest and best of 
the instruments employed in pruning. The blade 
should be sufficiently curved, but not so much as to 
form a right angle, for in that case it would be as 
difficult to cut with as if the blade were nearly straight. 
The haft should be large enough to fill the hand. It is 
requisite to be provided ^th two knives, a very strong 
one for winter pruning, and the other much smaller for 
summer operations. 

It has been proposed to substitute the sector (fig. 30) 
or pruning shears for the pruning knife. The sector offers 
the advantage of effecting its work more promptly than 
the knife, but it flattens the wood at the point of section, 
detaches the bark for a short distance below the place, 
and the end of the branch withers instead of healing ; 
the injury often extends below the terminal bud, which 
is thus destroyed. To obviate this, it is necessary to cut 
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about balf-an-inch above the bad ; this leaves a Bhort 
piece of dried branch which it is necessary to cat off the 





following year, which ounecesBarily multipliee the 
operatiocs. The knife is, in our opinion, the better 
instrument. If, however, we sometimes use tiie sector, 
we should place it in such a manner upon the branch as 
to cut away nearly all the part injured by the presBure. 

The operator should also provide himself with a small 
band saw, of which there is a figure on our second page. 

Method of Phdning. 
The manner of cutting the branches is far from 
being unimportant. K we wish to shorten a branch 
(fig. 31), we make the amputation as near as possible 
to a bud, but not so near as to injure it We place 
the pruning knife exactly opposite the bud, and cot, 
in a slanting direction, in the line A B, coming out a 
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little above the bud. By this means the bud remains 
uninjured, and the part more readily buds. 

If we cut higher than this point, in the line A B 
(fig. 32), the wood dies down to the line C, leaving a 
little dried stump, which has to be cut off the following 
year. K we follow the line AB (fig. 33), the bud is 
weakened and its development will be much less 
vigorous. 

When it is desired to cut away a branch entirely, 
the cut is made quite at the base, always leaving. 






Fig. 31.~Gnt for | fig. 82.— Bnmoh cut I Vig. 88.— Branch I Fig. 84— Complete Sup- 
Branch in Pruning. ' too ftur from the Bud. I cut too Slanting. I prenion of Branch. 

however, a very small stump, A (fig. 34). We thus 
make a smaller wound, and it heals more rapidly than 
if it had been cut closer to the stem. 

If a branch is too large to be cut with the knife, and 
the saw has to be applied, it will be necessary to plane 
or smooth off the rough part left by the saw, otherwise 
the place will heal badly. If the parts that have been 
cut are large, it will be desirable to cover with the 
grafting mastic. 
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Soil — The pear takes a deep clayey flinty soil, rather 
cool, but not humid. In every case where this is not 
the native character of the soil, it must be made so, by 
the mixture of other materials, and by digging to at 
least a yard in depth. If the under soil is too damp, it 
must be properly drained. 

Choice of Trees. — If the pears be taken from the 
nursery ready grafted, choose healthy vigorous trees of 
one, or at least of two years grafting. More aged ones 
than these take root less freely, and their vegetation is 
always retarded. The stocks might be planted in the 
nursery for grafting them, the year following, and 
planting them out where they are to remain the next 
year. 

Chrafting. — Pears are most frequently grafted upon 
pear stocks obtained by sowing the pepins ; they are 
also grafted upon quince stocks. The first produces 
the most vigorous and durable trees, but the quince 
stocks more rapidly come to fruit-bearing. 

We prefer pear stocks for dry and rather poor soils, 
and quince for ground of richer and better quality. 
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The varieties that have a less vigorous habit, should in 
every case be planted upon pear stocks. We point out 
which these are in the list on the other side. 

The grafts to be employed are, the shield graft or 
budding, the English cleft graft, and the protected crown 
graft. The shield graft or budding must be practised 
in August, on young wood of the current yea/s growth ; 
the crown and cleft grafts are used for more advanced 
trees, or to replace a shield graft that does not grow. 
The crown graft mutilates the tree less than cleft 
grafting. 

Varieties, — ^We are acquainted at the present time 
with more than five hundred varieties of pears. But 
the whole of them are far from being equally valuable. 
We shall here point out only some of the best for each 
month of the year, and place opposite to each name 
certain directions necessary to their culture. The 
names in italics indicate the principal synonymes. 
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The foUowing i« a list of pears selected ftom a great 
variety grown by the editor. They are all suitable for 
the midhnd and north midland coimtieB; they bear 
weU and ripen to perfection, which is not the com 
with many of the French and Flemish pears. The h>te 
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TRAINING AND PRUNING OF PEAR TREES. 

The pear is cultivated both as a standard and espalier. 
The forms in which they may be trained are various ; 
but what we shall now consider are the following : ftdl 
standards, the pyramid or cone, the vase or goblet, the 
column, the double contrarcspalier in vertical cordon, 
and tall standards ; for espaliers, the Yerrier pahnette, 
the simple oblique cordon, and vertical cordon. These 
forms are the most simple and easily obtained; they 
are suitable for the places most frequently assigned to 
the pear, and trees submitted to these forms are durable 
and fertile. 

Training of a Pear Tree in Pyramidal Form. 

In this operation we shall consider separately the 
formation of the wood and of the fruit branches. 

Formation of the Wood. — A tree trained in this form 
(fig. 35) is composed of a vertical stem furnished from 
the top downwards to a foot above the soil, with lateral 
branches, the length of which should increase down to 
the base. Each lateral branch should have an interval 
of twelve inches between it and the branch immediately 
above, allowing the light to penetrate between them. 
They should be kept free from bifurcations and furnished 
with fruit branches alone, from end to end, and form an 
angle with the horizon of 25 degrees at the most. In 
general, the widest diameter of the pyramid should 
equal the third part of its height, if the height be six 
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yards, then the diameter should be two yards at its 
widest part. 

In soils of medium fertility, trees of this form and 
size are planted ten or eleven feet apart, so that the 
light may act equally upon their entire circumference. 
- Young trees axe not submitted to their first pruning 
until the second year after they have been planted. If 
performed earlier, the pruning takes away too many of 
the branches, and the quantity of leaves that they should 
develop is too much diminished. As it is the leaves which 
cause the roots to extend themselves, these are less 
developed, and the growth of buds which the early 
pruning was intended to promote, will be feeble, poor, 
aud insufficient to form a foundation for the wood 
branches of the tree. When the pruning is not per- 
formed until the following year, the tree forms new 
roots, and when the greater part of the branches come 
to be pruned away, the sap which the roots now supply 
in great abundance, reacts with force upon the buds that 
are reserved upon the tree, and a greater length of wood 
is obtained, during a single sunmier, than would be 
obtained in two years by the former method. Time is 
gained, and the tree is in a more favourable condition 
for giving the desired direction and growth to the wood. 
Nevertheless, as the roots of young trees are more or 
less damaged by deplantation, it is necessary to cut 
away a portion of the wood in order to re-establish a 
proper equilibrium with the roots. The suppression of 
a third of the length of the most vigorous branches 
will generally be sufficient. 

This rule applies to all fruit trees, except peaches, of 
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which we shall speak further on. There is no exception 
save in the very rare case when the tree has been trans- 
planted with ail its roots entire^ and the roots have not 
been dried in any degree by the action of the air before 
being again placed in the earth. In this case only 
should we apply the first pruning the same year that the 
tree is transplanted. 

First Pruning, — This operation is intended to pro- 
mote the development of the first lateral branches, which 





Fig. 86.— Two Years Graft, 
First Pruning. 



Fig. 37.— Three Years Graft, 
First Pruning. 



ought to grow from the stem, from about a foot above 
the ground. In order that these branches be sufficiently 
vigorous, especially those growing at the base, it will be 
necessary to develop only six or eight at a time. For 
this purpose the stem of the young tree is cut at about 
20 inches above the ground, at A, fig. 36. The 
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terminal bud reserved at the top should be on the side 
opposite to that on which the graft has been placed upon 
the stock at B, in order to maintain the perpendicular 
direction of the stem. 

This mode applies to young trees taken from the 
nursery, whether of two or three years grafting, as shown 
by figures 36 and 37. 

In the latter instance, whatever lateral branches have 
grown upon the stem below the cut are taken off very 
close to the stem, leaving always the small foundation 
of the branch upon the stem. 

If, while the young trees have stood in the nursery 
they have received such attention that the base of the 
stem is already provided with a suflficient number of 
lateral branches (fig. 38), such as we would wish to 
obtain as the results of the first pruning, we apply to 
them the operations described ftirther on for the second 
pruning, but always one year after transplantation. It 
is essential to guard against their bearing fruit at this 
early period, or they will be debilitated. 

During the summer which follows the first pruning, 
all the buds develop vigorously. When they have 
obtained a length of four or five inches, we disbud, that 
is, cut off all the buds from the lower part of the stem 
to a foot from the ground. From among the buds 
situated above that pomt, we reserve six or more of those 
most regularly placed, but only one at each point. The 
terminal bud must be maintained in its place by means 
of a "tutor" or small support fixed at the top of the 
stem^ 

Watch carefully that the lateral buds maintain an 



equal degree of vigour. If one of them has grown too 
long, as shown A fig, 39, its vegetation must be restored 
by pinchii^, that is, by taking off about two-tbirde of 
an inch fix)m the extremity with the finger nails. 





Second Pruning. — By spring of the following year, 
the young trees present the appearance of fig. 38. The 
second pruning is to determine the formation of a new 
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series of lateral branches, and to promote the extension 
of those previously obtained. The new branches should 
be as numerous as those of the preceding year, and 
commence about twelve inches above the first. We 
obtain this result by cutting the terminal shoot about 
sixteen inches (fig. 38) above its spring. We choose 
again for the terminal bud one on the opposite side to 
that from which the l»anch springs that it grows upon. 

The lateral branches previously obtained, must be 
pruned in such a manner as to transform them finally 
into firuit branches. But only so much of tl^ branches 
must be cut away as is necessary to obtain that lesalt, 
otherwise it will diminish too much the vigour required 
by the branches to secure their continued growtL The 
buds which spring from these lateral branches develop 
themselves too vigorously if not sufficiently pruned, and 
will with difficulty be put into fruit-bearing condition. 
The degree of pruning to be applied to them must vary 
according to the position of the branches upon the stem 
of the tree. Those near to the ground must be left 
longer, in order to favour their development. Thus, 
towards the base, only a third part of the length must 
be pruned off, and half of those next above them, and 
finally three-fourths of the length of those highest up 
on the tree. Figure 38 explains this operation. 

The bud over which we effect the section of the 
lateral branch should be upon the outside of the tree 
(A, fig. 40), in order that the shoot which springs from 
it may follow naturally in the oblique ascent of the 
other branches. The only exception to this is, when 
the proper bud is situated too close to the neighbouring 



ones right and left, in this ca«e select a bud a little 
sideways of the one that would otherwise be chosen. 

If during the preceding summer some of the lateral 
branches have been imperfectly developed, which takes 
place occasionally towards the base of the tree, it will 
be necessary to prune them but little, or leave them 
entire, in order to impart to them their proper vigour. 
If these branches be only half the length of the others. 





lig. 40— lenmlul Bod to pnloog t. Fig. 41.~-Indiloiii. 

UlaslBnDCh. 

it will be well to make an incision on the outside of the 
main stem, immediately above the spring of the branchA, 
as shown at A fig. 41. The incision shoold penetrate 
the exterior wood of the tree, sever the sap vessels which 
press on that dde, and thus compel the sap to develop 
the branch. The cut shonid be made with a fine hand- 
saw, in order that it may heal itp less rapidly. If the 
bod on which we reckoned to form one of the lateral 
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branches remains dormant, the incision will be still 
more indispensable (B, fig. 41). 

When, on the contrary, a branch shall have acquired, 
notwithstanding pinching, a disproportionate develop- 
ment, it must be cut shorter than the others ; if the 
difference in size between it and the other branches be 
excessive, an incision must be made like the one shown 
at C (fig. 41), immediately below its point of attach- 
ment to the stem. This will greatly diminish the 
action of the sap. 

During the ' summer which follows the second 
pruning, apply the operation of disbudding to the 
terminal branch, the same as that made upon the 
young stem during the first year. This must be done 
SQ as to leave only six or eight well placed buds, for 
forming a second series of lateral branches. Also pinch 
off the herbaceous extremities of the terminal buds 
upon the side branches, in order to maintain between 
them an equal degree of vigour. Be careful that the 
lateral buds towards the end of the branch do not become 
too vigorous and overgrow the terminal one, which ought 
always to maintain its superiority. 

Third Prunirvg, — In the following spring the tree 
presents the aspect of the figure 42. 

The terminal branch extension is cut in the same 
proportion as in the preceding year. The extensions 
of the lateral branches of two years' growth are cut 
back also in the same proportion as before. The lateral 
branches developed during the preceding summer are 
cut shorter in order to favour the growth of the lower 
branches. It must be borne in nmid that these 
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directions may be modified by particular circmnstances, 
indicated at the time of the second pruning, and that 
the use of incisions must be resorted to in the cases 
before specified. 




Fig. 42.— Third Prnning of the Pyramidal Pear 

The summer operations are the same as after the 
second year's pruning. 

. Fourth Pruning. — Figure 43 indicates the changes 
that the tree has exi)erienced during the preceding 
summer. 

The fourth pruning differs from the others in several 
particulars. We allow to the new extensions of the 
lower branches only half the length of former pruning, 
because they are on the point of attaining the limit 
beyond which they must not be allowed to grow ; besides 
which, they have now attained a size which will enable 
them to maintain their proper vigour. 
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We allow to the new branch extensions of tlie 
second eeries two-thirds of their length, and sappress 
the half or three-fourths of the length of the npper 
branches. These various ramifications are cut a little 
longer than before, because the lower branches have 
DOW less need of protection, and it is time to commence 




l\g. 43.— FiArth Finnliig of the Fyrunldol Pe 



giving to the tree its pyramidal form. The new 
terminal shoot is treated the same as in preceding 
years. 

During the following summer, we observe the same 
treatment as in preceding ones; but as the lower 



branches have now almost atUiaed their proper length, 
it will be neceseary to restrain the further growth by 




Tit- M.— Finb PnuUia of Ihe P7nmMil PMir. 

pinching off the terminal shoots that have acquired a 
length of ten or twelve Inches. The sap will, by this 
means, be forced back to the benefit of the higher parts 
of the tree. 

Fi/th Pruning. — The tree now shows somewhat of 
its intended proportions, fig. 44, the lower branches 
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being inclined a little by their own weight, the tree 
assumes its pyramidal shape. The pnining does not 
differ from preceding years, only that the inferior 
branches having now attained their intended length, we 
cut their new extensions quite close. The other branch 
extensions should all be cut following the line AB 
(fig. 44). The summer operations are the same as the 
preceding year. 

Sixth Pruning, — This does not differ from the fifth, 
only as the lateral branches lengthen they increase in 
weight, and hang down too much towards the ground 
on the neighbouring branches, and must be brought 
into their first direction again, by means of strings or 
supports, so that the space between each may always 
remain equal. The same treatment is carried on until 
the twelfth year, at which time the tree presents the 
aspect of figure 35. 

If there is still sufficient earth fof the roots to extend 
themselves ftirther, the tree will still have a tendency 
to increase its size, and this may be turned to advantage. 
Allow the terminal shoot and the lateral branches to 
extend themselves afresh, but in such a manner as to 
preserve the proportion between the height and the 
diameter, as before directed. 
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Obtaining and Maintaining Fruit Branches. 

All that we have hitherto said has related to the 
fonnation of the wood of the tree. We shall now de- 
scribe the operations that promote the growth of firnit 
branches, and the care and treatment they require. 

The fruit branches of pippin fruits that have been 
regularly pruned every year, ought now to be growing 
upon the entire length of every branch without in- 
terruptions. In open standards the fruit branches 
ought to occupy the entire circumference of the tree. 
In espaliers the only part without them is that against 
the wall. The fruit branches are generally constituted 
towards the end of the third year following their first 
development. If this result is obtained earlier, it 
indicates a diseased or enfeebled condition in the part 
of the tree where they grow. 

The fruit branches are kept as short as possible, that 
the fruits may be close to the principal branches, they 
will then receive the most direct action of the sap, and 
become larger than if placed at a farther distance from 
its source. We shall now explain how these different 
results are to be obtained. 

First Tear, — ^Fruit branches are developed from the 
less vigorous buds upon, the wood branches. In order 
to obtain a continued series of fruit buds upon the 
entire length of a branch extension, it is necessary to 
cut back a little of the branch, otherwise the wood buds 

F 
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on one part, towards the base, will remain undeveloped. 
We have abeady given directions, p. 39, as to the 
length that the branch extensions should be cut back 
according to their degree of inclination. 

Suppose the pruning has been duly performed upon 
the branch extension (fig. 45), by the beginning of May 




Fig. 46.— Wood Branch Eztenflion. 



the branch will be covered with buds upon its entire 
length (fig. 46). The vigour of the buds will be greatest 




Fig. 46.— Wood Branch Extension. 



as it approaches the highest part of the branch, and 
those quite at the extremity will, unless arrested, acquire 
a great development. Now, it is only the weak buds 
that become fruit spurs ; it is, therefore, important 
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to diminish their yigonr. This result is obtained by 
pinching. As soon as the buds intended to form fruit 
branches, have attained a length of about four inches, 




Fig. 47.— Bad rightly pinched. 



they must be pinched off with the nails (fig. 47.) In per- 
forming this operation some pinch off too much, leaving 
two or three leaves only towards the base (fig. 48). Two 





Fig. 48. 



Fig. 49. 




Fig. 60. 
Buds pinched too &r back, and the Result in different staigee of Growth. 

. inconveniences may follow : very soon the fragment of 
the shoot ceases to grow, and after the fall of the leaves 
all that remains is a small stump without any buds 
(fig. 49), which dries up and dies, leaving a vacant 
place the following year. This occurs most frequently 
upon certain varieties of pears, which do not produce 
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any eyes near the base of the branches ; sach «s 
the Bon Chretien d'Hiver, the Beurr^ Magnifique or 
Beurr^ Diel, the Doyenn^, &xs. SometimeB there 
appears, a year or two after thia exceemve pinching, 
two buds placed on each side the lower end of the 
suppressed shoot (fig. 50), which, in three years more, 
become flower buds. The vacant part is then filled np, 
but at least a year is lost in the formation of fiower 
buda. At other times when the lower leaves of the 
suppressed shoot have eyes at their base, these eyes 
give place to so many premature buds immediately 
after this excessive pinching (fig. 51). These prema- 




ture shoots do not become well constituted branches, 
and set for fruit less freely than branches produced 
from shootfl pinched in the proper manner, that is 
leaving to them a length of two or three inches (fig. 47). 
Each of the branch extensions of the wood is furnished 
with a bud so favourably situated, as regards the action 
of the sap (A, fig. 45) that the repeated pinchings to 
which . we may submit the shoot which It produces, 
diminish its vigour very slightly, and it always produces 
a too vigorous shoot. It will be better to treat such' in 
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the following manner : — When it has obtained a length 
of about three inchea, cut it off at the base, leaving only 
a very small portion of the lower end (A, fig. 53). The 
two supplementary buds, which accompany the primary 
one (C, fig. 52), give place almost immediately to two 
small shoots much less strong than the one suppressed 
(fig. 53). We pinch off the most vigorous of the two, 
and the one that is reserved (which must also be pinched 
if necessary) gives place to a small branch which easUy 
sets for fruit. 




The first pinching is generally sufficient tqferrest the 
too rapid growth of the shoots. The most vigorous, 
however, will often produce an anticipative bud towards 
their summit (D, ^. 54). These also must be pinched 
when they have attained a length of three or four inches. 
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If Bome shoots have been neglected until they have 
attained a length of eight or twelve inches or more, it 
will then be too late to pinch them. If, indeed, we then 
cnt them off at foor inches from their base, we diould 
see all the eyes situated at the base of the leaves, that 
we wished to form into flower bads, develop themselves 
onder the action of the sap, which has set in to flow to 
that part, into anticipative bude, which all at once find 
themselves in too strait bounds. It will be better, 
tberefoie, to submit these neglected buds to tioieting, 
at abont foor inches from their base, B A, as shown at 
fig. 55, and to pinch off theii tope. It will follow irom 




this double operation that the development, of these 
buds will be wrested, and the eyes at the base will 
advance without pushing forward into Miticipative 
bads. 

Such is the treatment required by shoots intended to 
become fruit branches, during the summer of their first 
derelopmAtt It is seen that the whole of these opera^ 
tions are not to be practised aU at once. The proper time 
lor each is indicated by the different stages of growth, 
and this treatment should be followed during nearly the 
entire period of vegetation. 
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Second Year. — ^In consequence of the various opera- 
tions that we have described, the shoots which grow 
upon the branch extensions (take for example figs. 45 
and 46) have given place to a series of small branches, 
which are less vigorous as they approach the lower end of 
the brancL During the succeeding winter, a mode of 
treatment must be pursued to be regulated by the degree 
of vigour of the shoots, the end in view being to fatigue 
and enfeeble the branches, and by this means hasten 
&eir fruit bearing. 

The buds situated towards the lower third of the 
extension (fig« 46) have grown slightly and become 
very short branches, resembling fig. 56. We perform 





Fig. 67.— SmaU Shoot in the middle Fig. 68.— Pinched 

of Bxtenaion. Bnmch. 

no operation upon these ; they will transform themselves 
into firuit branches. 

The shoots upon the middle third portion of the 
extension, (fig. 46) are rather more grown, and resemble 
fig. 57, and are called dards (darts). Nothing further 
is to be done to themu 
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Lastly, towards the upper third part of the extension 
(fig. 46) the shoots have pushed out with more vigour, 
but they have been submitted to pinching or twisting. 
These have given place to the following series of shoots : 
— Those less vigorous, or of medium vigour, resemble 
those of fig. 58. These are broken off at A, about three 
inches from their base, and immediately below a bud. 
The fracture fatigues the branch by producing a con- 
tused and torn place. There is then less probability that 
the lower buds will develop into vigorous shoots ; the 
small piece left above the upper bud will still further 
favour the set to fruit by allowing the sap to expend 
part of its action upon the issue at the end of the branch. 

The other more vigorous branches, that have been 
repeatedly pinched during the summer, now resemble 
fig. 69. These should receive the partial fracture (B), 
as shown in the figure. If broken completely, the sap 
being more abundant than in the other shoots, would be 
confined in too narrow limits, and make the lower 
buds that should set for fruit, push out into vigorous 
shoots. The partial fracture affords a sufficient issue 
for the sap, while enough is retained to enable the 
lower buds to develop a rosette of leaves. 

The shoots that have, been twisted during the pre- 
ceding summer, present the appearance of fig. 60. 
They must be submitted to the complete fracture at A, 
if they are of less or medium vigour, or to A and com- 
plete at B if very vigorous. 

The branches we have now spoken of are the only 
ones that ought to be found upon the extension, fig. 46, 
if the operations of pinching and twisting have been 
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duly performed in the preceding summer. But it may 
happen that some of the shoots have been neglected, 
and grown to a length of twelve or eighteen inches, and 
are more or less thick. These shoots are called hriri- 
diUes. If let alone, these may set for fhiit ; but as they 
spring from the summit of the eltension, their situation 
is unfavourable to their development, besides, such 
long fruit branches produce confusion in the tree. 





Fig. 59.— Branch pinched several Timee. Fig. 60.— Twisted Branch. 

and should be shortened. They may be broken com- 
pletely at four inches from their base, at 0, fig. 61, if 
of feeble or medium vigour ; if more vigorous, they 
may be completely broken eight inches from their 
base, and partially at four inches (fig. 62). If these 
branches possess extraordinary vigour, they assume the 
character of gourmond branches, and may readily be 
transformed into fruit branches by placing a Girardin 
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side graft at their base, and cutting tke branch off 
above the graft at the winter pruning. 




Fig. 61. Twig of medium Yigour. Fig. 62. Yigorons Twig firaetnred Twice. 

Third Year. — During the summer that has followed 
these operations, and in consequence of them, the 
branches have produced the following results : — 

The minute branches situated near the base of the 
extension (fig. 66) have only developed a rosette of 
leaves, having a bud in the centre, and have increased a 
very little in lengh* Their appearance after vegetation, 
as shown by fig, 63, is that of a bud very thick at the 
upper part. Tlus bud will expand its flowers in spring. 
These minute branches, which are in the third year of 
their formation, now become fruit spurs.* 

The darda (fig. 57) have developed two or three very 
short buds, which have produced minute branches, as 

* French name, Utmbourdei, 
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shown at fig. 64. So also have the branches submitted 
to complete or partial firactnre (figs. 68, 59, 60, 61, and 





Fig. 68.— Small Branch trans- 
formed into a Ituit Spur. 



Fig. 64.— Small Two Tears 
Shoot. 



62) ; two or three of their buds have pushed forwards 
into small shoots, and produced other small branches 
extremely minute (figs. 65, 66, and 67)* 





Fig. 65.— Shoot completely 
Fractured. 



Fig. 66.— Shoot partially 
Fractured. 



If, during the summer, the bud situated towards the 
end of the branch has grown into a slightly vigorous 
shoot it must be pinched down to four inches (A, fig. 
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67). There is no further operation to be applied to 
these various productions during the second winter. 





Fig. 68.— Fruit Spar after 
first Fmctificatioii. 



Fig. 67.— Shoot doubly Fractured. Fig. 69«— Fruit Spur with Bmall Branoh. 

Fov/rth Tear. — ^During the third sammer, the frnit 
spur, shown at fig. 63, has fructified. It has formed, at 
the point where the fruit grew and its accompanying 
roeeS of leaves, a kind of V^ngy sweUing, shUl 
figs. 68 and 69, called a purse {bourse). We observe 
besides, certain buds borne upon very short branches 
springing from the leaf roots of the purse. These 
become flower buds in the course of two or three years. 
Sometimes one of the eyes growing at the leaf roots, 
develops itself into a vigorous shoot. It must be 
pinched to four inches. The small branch, which is 
the result of this (A, fig. 69), must then receive the 
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complete fracture at 0. The only further care to be 
applied to the purses consists in cutting off the top, 
which is now in a state of decomposition, at A (fig. 68) , 
or at B (fig. 69). 

The dards have extended their small branches and 
grown a little longer ; the small flower bud at the end 
is about to expand, and will give place to a purae^ like 





Fig. 70.— SmSill Three Tears Branch, Fig. 71.— Small Branch Two Tears after 

bearing Fruit Spurs. Fracture, bearing Fruit Spurs. 

fig. 68. The same treatment must be observed as 
directed in the former case, at .the period of winter 
pruning. 

The fractured branches (fig. 65) also bear flower buds 
(fig. 21). The time has arrived to cut off, at D, the 
little extension left at the end of the branch. The 
purses that they will produce must also receive the 
treatment before described. Lastly, the branches sub- 
mitted to partial fracture (figs. 66 and 67) also bear 
small fruit spurs (figs. 72 and 73). These branches 
may be cutback at A, for the flower buds being formed, 
there is no longer danger of the sap being restrained in 
too confined limits, nor of the branches pushing out into 
vigorous but unproductive shoots. 
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Maintaining the Fruit BrancJiea in Bearing Con- 
dition. — ^As we have already stated, the fruit spurs (fig. 
68), which have fructified, may produce new flower buds 
two or three years afterwards, the fruit spur having 




Fig. 72 —Two Tears Branch after partial 
Fracture, bearing Fruit Bpura. 



Fig. 78.— Two Years Branch after doable 
Fracture, bearing Fruit Spurs. 



ramified, as shown at fig. 74. So also will each of the 
small fruit spurs situated upon the branches of which we 
have spoken above. In six years after their first fructifi- 
catioB ea^h of these fruit i,ur8 wiU be constituted as 
shown at fig. 75. If the fruit spurs have not been 
injured during their development, and the tree is 
sufficiently vigorous, they will, after a certain time, 
present the appearance of fig. 76. The question now 
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ariaes, ought we to allow them to continue to increase in 
this manner to an indefinite extent ? If bo, the fruits 
will soon grow at too great a distance from their 
principal branch, and receive an insufdcient supply of 





Fie- 7G.— light p[ TCD T«n Fruit Spur. 

sap, the action of which will be further restrained by the 
numerous littie ramifications it will have to traverse 
before reaching the fruit. Berades, such a development 
of fruit spurs produces mnch confusion throughout the 
tree, prevents the light frvm penetrating, and confines 
fructification to the ends of the outside branches. If the 
fruit spurs are allowed to grow in this way it will be 
necessary to greatly diminiBh the number of wood 
branches, and leave large vacancies in the tree. 

It will thus be seen that it is necessary to restrain the 
fruit spurs within reasonable limits, not allowing them 
to exceed a length of more than about two inches. 
When, therefore, they have attained the dimensions, as 
shown at fig. 75, they must be cut back at A. The 
action of the sap will thus be forced back towards the 
base, and give rise to new fruit buds. 
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If the fruit epoiB have already been allowed to attain 
too great dimeoBioiis (fig. 76) it will be oeceesuy to 
reduce them very gradually ; they must be cot snoceB- 
eively, first at B, the year following at C, and bo on. 
If cat immediately at D, the action of the sap being too 
much restrained, the fruit spurs will develop vigorous 
shoots and become transformed into wood branches. 




Fig. IS.— Method or Fmning 



Such are the operations required to develop the fruit- 
bearing functions of pippin froits, and to maintain them 
in a healtlifid and firut-bearing condition. We have 
shown that their fertility is the result of Buccessive 
mutilations of the wood of the lateral branches, by which 
their vigour has been reetrained and diminished. It 
must not, however, be lost sight of, that this object has 
also -been powerfully promoted by allowing the annual 
extensions of the kter^ branches to grow to a greater 
length, thus opening a large outlet for the sap, which 
thus acts with less intensity upon each of the separate 
shoots. The pruning, ^most always too short, that iR 
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applied to these extensions, has the contrary effect, 
giving rise to shoots of such extreme vigour, as to 
require five or six years of successive mutilations to 
transform them into fruit bearers. 

Attention to the Fruit — To complete the preceding 
observations, it should be observed, that nothing tends 
more to exhaust a tree and destroy the fruit spurs, than 
allowing too great a quantity of fruit to ripen upon it. 
It absorbs almost all the sap, and not only is the 
formation of new fruit buds prevented for the following 
year, but the existing ones are destroyed for want of 
nourishment. The principal branches put out only 
small, poor terminal shoots, and the roots are scarcely 
able to put forth sufficient force to extend their 
ramifications, so as to draw nourishment from a wider 
zone of earth, beyond that which has been impoverished 
by the precedent vegetation. The tree then remains in 
a languishing and sterile condition for years. The end 
which nature purposes to attain by the fructification of 
fruit trees differs from the object that we have in view. 
Nature only seeks the production of the largest quantity 
of seeds, irrespective of the pulp of the fruit, in order to 
promote in the greatest degree the multiplication of 
the individual species. The object we strive to attain 
is the largest quantity of pulpy material, without 
regard to seeds. The quantity of seeds is in proportion 
to the niunber of the fruits ; the larger the number, the 
less pulpy are they, and their quality is, in an equal 
degree, deteriorated. 

It is therefore of the greatest importance to suppress 
the superabundant fruits, in order to regulate the ctop 

G 
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and improve the quality. We lose in number, truly, 
but have an equal weight, for the fruit retained increases 
by means of the sap of those suppressed. As to the 
proportion of the fruit to be retained, the following rule 
should be observed : — The number of fruits allowed to 
ripen should equal about the fourth of the number of 
all the fruit branches. The suppression must only 
be made when nature has made her choice, that is, 
when the fruits have attained about one-fourth of their 
development. 

Training of the Pear in Vase or Goblet Form. 

Trees in the pyramidal form are, in some situations, 
liable to injury from high winds. When that is the 
case, the vase or goblet form may be substituted. But 
it is not otherwise to be preferred, for it requires as 
much room as the pyramid form, and does not present 
so great a fruit-bearing surface. 

Trees in vase form should have a diameter of about 
six feet six inches, (and an equal height,) so that the 
solar rays may act upon the whole interior surface of the 
vase. An interval of twelve inches should be left between 
each of the branches. Supposing the tree to be 20 feet 
in circumference, there should be about 20 branches 
at the base, from which to form the tree. 

The branches may either be trained vertically, or 
made to cross each other alternately right to left, follow- 
ing an angle of 30 degrees, as shown in fig. 77. We 
consider the latter form preferable. The sap acts more 
equally throughout the entire extent of the branches. 
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which also fruit more regularly, and the tree can better 
support itself when completely formed. 

The method of proceeding to develop the wood is as 
follows : — Choose plants that have been grafted a year, 
and apply the first pruning; when they have been 




Fig. 77.— Pear trained in Vase shape. 



planted out another year, cut them down to 16 inches 
from the ground. During the summer select five shoots, 
and maintain an equal degree of vigour by pinching. 
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At the second pruning cut off each, of the branches 
to 16 inches from their base, above two buds growing 
laterally, so as to make each of the branches fork ; 
lower the branches a little and dispose them regularly 
round the circimrference of the stem by means of a 
hoop. During the summer equalize the vigour between 
the ten shoots that have now been obtained. At the 
third pruning, cut back each, of the ten shoots to twelve 
inches from their base, to make them fork a second time. 
Incline the branches again and equalize the spaces 
between them by means of two hoops, the uppermost 
being the larger. Treat the 20 shoots that have grown 
during the sunmier in the same manner as the previous 
ones. At the fourth pruning, suppress only the third of 
the length of the new branches, and again incline them 
downwards to an angle of about 20 degrees, then raise 
the ends of the branches in a vertical position at about 
three feet from the stem, and keep them in that position 
by means of additional hoops. During the summer, 
allow only one terminal bud to develop. When the 
time arrives for the fifth operation, cross the branches 
at the place of their second forking, directing them 
alternately right and left, inclined to an angle of 30 
degrees. Figure 78 shows the plan of a pear tree 
trained in this form, and how the branches should be 
crossed. The new extensions, obtained during the 
previous summer, must be left entire, and so on from 
year to year until the tree has attained its proper size. 
The inclined position of the branches wUl cause them to 
put forth numerous shoots, each of which must be trained 
in a spiral direction, to be arrested only when the tree 
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attains a height of about six or seven feet, when it will 
be fiiUy formed and resemble the figure 77. 

As the tree increases in height, each of the* branches 
must be grafted together by approach at each of the 
points where they cross. This will give great strength 
and solidity to the tree^ and enable it to dispense with 




Pig. 78.—PlanofFig. 77. 

any other support when the wood is completely 
established. 

The fruit branches, which are not shown on the 
figures, are formed and kept in bearing in the same 
manner as in pyramid trees. 
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Tbaining of the Psab Tbse in ths Fobm of a 

Column. 

The two fomiB we have described are the most con« 
venient, especially the pyramid. They both, however, 
require much space, and are therefore less suited for 
small gardens, as so few varieties can be cultivated. 
' The column form will be better adapted for small 
gardens. This form consists of a single vertical stem, 
growing to the height of 20 feet or more, and furnished 
from bottom to top with firuit branches. 

The column form is not so sightly, but presents 
several advantages ; it casts less shade, and occupies 
less ground than pyramid trees, permits the cultivation 
of other products in the neighbourhood, and more 
varieties may be grown upon the same space of ground. 
We are disposed to think, moreover, that the firuit 
branches form more readily, and being better exposed 
to the aotion of the sun, and growing directly from the 
main stem, are more fertile, and the fruit is generally 
finer. But this success can only be obtained under 
certain conditions. First, the trees must be grafted 
upon quince stocks. If grafted upon the pear they will 
become too vigorous, and produce only wood branches. 
The trees should be planted in warm light soil of medium 
fertility. 

The method of forming these trees is very simple. 
At the first pruning, the young stem is cut much longer 
than for pyramid trees. The object aimed at is to cover 
the entire length of the stem with darda or twigs, and 



on no account with vigorous woody branches During 
the Bummer all the buds may be allowed to develop 
themselves freely, preserving the 
pre-eminence to the terminal 
shoot. At the second pruning, 
the new extension is treated in 
the same manner; the most 
vigorous wood branches of the 
new extension developed a little 
below the point of attachment, 
are cut close off; the more feeble 
branches and the twigs below 
them are broken above a well- 
formed bud three inches from 
their spring. Finally, the twigs 
at the base are left entire. During 
the summer they must be left to 
grow without interference, except 
to protect the terminal shoot 

At the third pruning, the small 
twigs, that have grown upon the 
lowerpart of the boughs cutduring 
the preceding year, must be broken 
if more vigorous than twigs ; the 
same must be done to all the other 
shoots that are too vigorously de- 
veloped below this point. The 
new rami&^tions growing upon 
the extension pnmed the pre- 
ceding year, must be treated the 
same as the former ones, and so 

rig.TB.-PcarlnlntduCo 
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on year after year. The result of this mode of treat- 
ment and of the conditions laid down, will be a quick 
formation of small branches, extending from the base to 
the summit of the stem, and covered with fruit spurs, 
also some wood shoots, &c. ; these latter must be cut off 
every year above their foundations. As these little 
branches will become very numerous, and produce con- 
fusion, some of them must be cut back every year, but 
only here and there, for fear of concentrating too much 
the action of the sap upon too small a space, and thus 
injuring the formation of fruit spurs. 

M. Choppin completes his series of operations by 
applying to the stem a number of annular incisions, with 
the view of restraining the flow of sap in the lower part 
of the tree, and diminishing its too great vigour. The 
first incision is made about ten inches above the 
graft, towards the fourth year of pruning ; the other 
incisions must be applied from time to time as required; 
the more vigorous the tree, the more frequent and 
numerous the incisions. 

That which most characterizes this mode of pruning 
is, that the sununer operations of pinching and disbud- 
ding are never practised. All the shoots are allowed to 
develop freely. If the more vigorous of them were 
pinched off, the sap not having, as in the preceding 
forms, a great space to run through, would be checked 
in its course, and cause the small branchlets to shoot out 
and become vigorous woody branches, which would 
otherwise have remained simple twigs. 
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Training of Pear Trees in Vertical Cordon as 

Double Contra Espaliers. 

Of the forms that we have abeady described for 
standard pear trees, the pyramid or cone will generally 
be found most suitable ; the goblet form aflfords less 
fruit for the same surface of ground occupied, and 
is only suited for very hot, dry soils. The vase or 
goblet form certainly offers some advantages ; but it 
has also grave inconveniences, amongst which are the 
foUowing :— 

1. The wood is not completely formed until towards 
the twelfth year, and fruit does not appear until about 
the fourteenth year after plantation. 

2. It requires great space and is unsuitable for small 
gardens. 

3. The training requires such great care and precise 
observation, that few gardeners are found competent 
for the task. 

4. It is almost impossible to protect the tree from 
spring frosts. 

5. Lastly, there is an insufficient proportion between 
the product of fruit and the ground that the tree 
occupies. 

The form we shall now describe presents none of these 
disadvantages. 

The double espaliers must be placed upon the ordi- 
nary borders of the fruit gardens ; the borders should be 
about two yards wide, having a road between each 
border of about a yard in width, running, as nearly as 
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possible, north and sonth. The figures 81, 82, 83 show 
the details. 



Explanation o? Fioubes 81, 82, and 83. 

A. Posts placed 18 or 20 feet apart. 

B. Galyanized iron wire. 

P. Galyanized iron wire, forming a line between the two posts, 
holding th«m together, and made fast to a wall. 

D. Screw tightener. 

E. Laths placed in front to rapport the stems of the treen. 

F. Laths placed upon the back surface. 

O. Wires crossing the top of the posts at right angles made fast 
to walls. 
N. Apple trees trained in low horiisontal lines. 

The posts A, should be made of resinous wood; if 
passed through a solution of sulphate of copper it will 
add to their durability ; their length should be 9 feet 
and about 5 inches diameter. They should be sunk in 
the ground to a depth of 20 inches in the middle of the 
garden border, and be from 6 to 7 yards apart from 
each other. The threads of galvanised iron (P, fig. 81 
and 82) pass over the top of each post through a 
ring or staple, and are fastened at each extremity to a 
walL* 

Other galvanised wires (0, fig. 82 and 83) also pass 
over the tops of the posts, but in a direction at right 
angles with the first, and are also fixed to the top of 
the walls. These wires are made tight by the screw 

* If there are no walls to fasten the snpporting wires to, the posts 
must be somewhat stronger, and the lower post left thick and sunk 
deeper in the gronnd. 
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(D, fig. 81 and 82). The posts are thus solidly fixed 
from the top to the bottom* Then extend from the 
front and back of the two posts, other iron wires, 
(B, fig. 81, 82 and 83), traversing a ring on the sides 
of the posts. These wires have also each a screw 
tightener. Finally, fix upon these last four wires (B) 
cm each side, a series of wood laths about an inch and 
a half wide, and a third of an inch thick, E F, fig. 81, 
82 and 83. Fasten the laths by a knot of fine wire, 
12 inches apart upon the surface of the wires back 
and front, alternately, as shown at fig. 82. 

Next proceed to the plantation. The trees must 
be planted back and front, a tree against each of the 
laths to be trained as single vertical cordon espaliers, 
fig. 80. In the front of each of the borders, a line 
of apple trees may be planted, to be trained in low 
horizontal espaliers (N, fig. 83 and 114.) 

Let us compare, for a moment, the results of this 
new mode of training with the results of the old 
methods. Suppose two fruit gardens, both having 
eExactly the same extent of surface, and both equally 
divided into borders, six feet wide, separated by roads 
40 inches in width, which is the common arrangement 
for plantations of pyramidal trees. Let one of these 
gardens be set apart for pyramids, and the other for 
double contra espaliers. The total length of wood 
branches that we can obtain from pyramids may be set 
down at 2,500 yards, and the contra espaliers will give a 
length of 5,000 yards, double that of the pyramids on 
the same extent of border. 

It must be added to this that the maximum product 
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could not be obtained from the pyramidal trees until 
about the fourteenth year jdBter planting, while the 
contra espaliers would begia to bear at the sixth year 
at latest. 

These contra espaliers give, on the same 
quantity of ground, twice the extent, of wood, 
and therefore twice the quantity of fruit 
compared with the other forms of training, 
and attain their maximum product of fruit 
eight years sooner. 

It may be objected, however, that the 
new method will be more expensive than the 
old forms of training. This is true, because 
by the old method, only one tree would 
be required for a border, while twenty must 
be planted on the new method. But it will 
be a sufficient answer to this objection that 
three years produce would more than repay 
the extra expense, and there would still 
remain, to the advantage of the new method, 
five years of more than double the crop of 
ordinary trees before the others came into 
full bearing. Besides, the expense may be 
diminished about one half; instead of pur- 
chasing ready grafted trees, buy young stocks 
that may be had for a mere trifle, and plant them 
out in the nursery ; after they have been grafted a 
year, plant them in their proper positions upon the 
border. 

By following this course, the period of maximum 
fruit bearing will be retarded two years, but there will 




Fig. 80.-Pear 
Cordon. 
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8till remain six years to the advantage of the new 
method. 

Fig. 81.— Eleyafcion of Gontnir«8palier. 




Fig. 82.— Plan of Fig. 81. 



On a comparison of the two methods the whole 
matter stand thus : — 

1. The maximum product of fruit is obtained eight 
years earlier. 
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2. Double the amount of produce is obtained i 
the same extent of ground. 



«, 



X~ 



SH 



rig. B3.— Side View 



3. The easy way in which they may 1 
from the late froste of spring. For this purpose it is 
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sufficient to place a white cloth over the espaliers &om 
end to end, which may remain mitil the end of May, 

4. The wood branches are more regularly exposed 
to the action of the light, and better famished with 
fruit branches. 

5. The advantage of being able to plant a greater 
number of varieties in a small garden, and of pro- 
longing the duration of fruit bearing. 

6. Great simplicity in the training and pruning 
operations. 

7. Lastly, the vacant spaces left by the decay of 
some trees, may be more easily filled up than in the 
case of cone or other forms of trees. 

With these advantages we do not hesitate to re- 
commend almost the exclusive adoption of the new 
method for pear trees in the open air. The mode of 
forming the wood of these trees is, in all respects, the 
same as that described further on (p, 119) for espaliers 
in vertical cordons. 

TRAiNiNa OF Pear Trees in the Form of 
Verrier's Palmette. 

There are many forms in which espaliers and double 
espaliers may be trained, but the most convenient are 
those known by the name otpalmettes. 

These are very simple and easy to manage, and 
accommodate themselves to walls of various heights. 
The best form of palmette is one we saw for the first 
time at the district farm of Saulsaye, under the 
management of M. Verrier, whose name we have given 
to it. 
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Trees submitted to this form of training (fig, 84) 
are composed of a vertical stem, with a series of 
branches growing from the sides opposite each other 
at 12 inches apart. 

These branches are at first trained horizontally, then 
turned upwards in a vertical direction, and rise to the 
summit of the wall. 

This form is preferable on some accounts to the 
palmette with oblique branches. 

The form is more favourable to the equal distribution 
of sap throughout the tree, and vegetation is more 
easily and equably maintained. The method to be fol- 
lowed in obtaining this form is as follows : — 

Choose for planting grafts of one year. Plant the 
trees at such distances against the walls that each will 
cover a surface of about 20 square yards. Suppress 
such a proportion of the stem as is required to establish 
an equilibrium between the tree and its roots. 

First Pruning. — ^Do not apply the first pruning 
until the trees have well taken root, or rather, until 
they have been planted one year. Cut the steirf at 
about 12 inches from the ground, A (fig. 85), 
immediately above three buds, one upon each side. 
Two of these buds will form the first lateral branches, 
and the highest or front one the extension of the stem. 

During the summer, preserve upon each of the young 
stems the three buds only that we have just mentioned, 
and keep them in an equal state of vigour. If one of 
them grows faster than the other, loosen it from the 
wall, and incline it a little downwards, and raise the 
feebler one. 

H 
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Second Pruning, — ^Afler the fall of the leaves the 
trees will resemble fig. 86. Cut back the two branches 
one-third at A, in order to make them put out fresh: 
shoots, and consequently fruit branches fit)m end to 
end. If one is more vigorous than the other, cut it 





Fig. 85.--First Praning 
of Palmette. 



Fig. 86.— Second Pruning 
of Palmette. 



a little shorter, and leave the feeble one rather longer. 
In pruning espaliers, the cut must always be made 
above a front bud, in order that the cut part may be 
directed towards the wall. 

Cut the stem at B, about five inches above the spring 
of the lateral branches, leaving a bud well placed for 
forming the new extension of the stem. No more 
lateral branches are allowed to grow during the second 
year, in order to avoid the risk of weakening those 
already formed, which will remain feeble if the stem 
be lengthened too rapidly. Maintain during the 
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following summer an equal degree of vigour between 
the new extensions of the two side branches. 

« 

Third Pruning.— The year following the trees will 
reflemble figure 87. Proceed now in the following 



manner; — 



Cut back the side branches the same as the first 
year, reducing the new extension one-third. Cut the 




Vig. 87.— Third Praning of Palmette. 

stem at A, about six inches obove the previous one, 
and above three well placed buds for obtaining a new 
set of laterals during the following summer. From 
this period a &esh set of side branches may be de- 
veloped every year, for the lower ones have now 
acquired sufficient power. Keep the vegetation equal 
throughout the tree during the summer. 
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Fourth Pruning, — The figure 88 shows the progress 
that the tree has made during the precedent vegetation. 
Cut the new extensions as in previous prunings. Cut 
also the stem at Aj to obtain a new set of lateral 
branches. Attend to them during the summer as in 
former years 




Fig. 88.— Fourth Pinning of Palmette. 



Fifth Pruning. — ^By this time the trees have ac- 
quired the development shown by figure 89. Cut the 
stem at A, to obtam a fourth set of side branches. Cut 
the extensions of the laterals as in former years. By this 
time the lower laterals have generally grown sufficiently 
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long to allow of their being cmred in a vertical direction, 
as shown by the figure 89. A bent piece of wood may 
be used to form the curve and keep the branches in 
position. They must be encouraged to extend them- 
selves in a vertical direction, forming successive exten- 
sions, to be cut back one-third of their length each year. 
When they have reached the top of the wall they must 
be cut off to 18 inches each year below the coping, in 
order to leave room for the terminal shoot, required 
each year, to draw the sap to that point, and in passing 
upwards to supply and nourish the fruit branches. All 
the lateral branches are subjected to this treatment. 
Towards the sixteenth or eighteenth year the wood 
of the tree will be completely established. It will then 
cover a space of about 20 square yards, and present the 
aspect of figure 84. 

The symmetry and regularity of the wood is import- 
ant, not only as regards the appearance of the tree, but 
also, and most of all, to secure an equal degree of vigour 
in all parts, and thus to promote the fertility and duration 
of the tree. We shall not always find at the time of 
winter pruning buds suitably placed for forming the 
new branches. When this happens, the inconvenience 
may be counteracted by budding, in August, on the 
places where the buds are deficient. [If desirable 
a bud of another variety may be inserted.] 

Prwaing the Fruit Branches, — ^All that we have said 
at present respecting Verrier's palmetto relates to the 
wood branches. The treatment of the fruit branches is 
the same as that of the pyramidal trees, the only excep- 
tion being, that in wall trees, the buds nearest to 
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the wall must not be allowed to grow, but be pinched 
off as they appear. 

Nailing up of Wall Trees. 

Only the wood branches, of pears trained as wall 
trees, and their shoots must be nailed to the wall. 

Winter Nailing, — The following rules must be 
observed: — Train each branch in a perfectly straight 
line, from the place where it springs from the stem to 
its farthest extremity. The smallest deviation from the 
straight line creates an obstacle to the circulation, and 
branches of excessive vigour will grow out near the 
curve, and uselessly absorb a great quantity of the 
sap. 

Place the branches which grow at the same height 
from the opposite side of the stem in exactly the same 
line of inclination as their fellow branches on the 
other side, otherwise the lower will be less vigorous 
than the higher ones. If, however, the equilibrium 
of vegetation has been already broken, it will be 
necessary to lower the strong branches and raise the 
more feeble ones. 

The branches which are finally to occupy an oblique 
or horizontal position, must not be forced in that direc- 
tion at once, but gradually ; if brought into that position 
suddenly, the sap will all flow up the stem, and the d^ 
velopment of the side branches be almost wholly sus- 
pended. The branch E (fig. 89) was first inclined to 
B, then to C, and the following year to D, and only 
when grown to the length of F was it brought to its 
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final position E. The other side branches must all be 
inclined in the same gradual manner. 

The Summer Nailing, — The summer nailing of pear 
trees relates only to the new shoots, growing from the 
side branches ; these shoots, when they have attained a 
length of twelve inches, must be nailed to the wall or 
trellis, in the same direction as the branches upon which 
they grow. 

In nailing to a trellis, a small straight stick may be 
employed, fixed at the extremity of each branch, and in 
a parallel line with it, to conduct and support the young 
shoot. 

Two methods of fastening branches to the wall may 
be used; nailing them with listen or fastening to a 
trellis. 




Fig. 02.— harden Hammer. 

Nailing with Listen is the most perfect and con- 
venient method* The kind of hammer, and a convenient 
form of nail-basket are shown in figures 92, and 93. 
If the old listens are used again, it is a good precaution 
to boil them, in order to destroy the eggs of noxious 
insects with which they abound. It is an advantage to 
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have tlie valla covered with a thick layer of piaster, so 
that the naile may be driven in sofficiently deep at any 
point. When this cannot be done, on account of 




Fig. M.— NiU Buket. Ilg. H.— Bnnoli B»d 

agiluta Wall. 

the expense, or for other reasons tlie wall is unsuitable 
for nailing, it is best to fasten hy means of a trellis. 

Fastening by TreUia. — The trellis may be made either 
of wood or iron wire. There has always been a pre- 




judice against the latter material ; but as long experi- 
ence has proved that no injury results &om its nse, even 
in the case of peaches, we do not hesitate to rocommend 
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it in preference to wood, as being much the more 
economical of the two* 

The form of the trellis must depend upon the form 
that is intended to be given to the tree. If made of 
wood it must be well nailed together, painted with three 
coats, and fastened with staples. 

A wire trellis must be made as follows: — ^Extend 
along the wall a sufficient number of lengths of galvjin- 
ized iron wires, about twelve inches apart. These 
wires being securely fastened at each end, must be 
supported, at distances of a yard apart, by iron pins 



Pig. 96.— Wire Trellis for Palmette. 

having a hole through the thick end (B, figs. 96 and 
97). The wires must be made as tight as possible by 
means of a tightener (A, fig. 96). This tightener is 
used thus: — ^When one end of the wire has been 
made fast to the wall and passed through the eyes 



of the supporting pine ae far ae the half of the entire 
lei^ of the line, it ifl brought through one end of the 
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tightener, through the centre of the axle, and out at the 
oppodte end, then through the eyes of a number of pine 
sufficient for the second bolt of the wire, then fasten the 
wire at the other extremity, and tighten a little. Drive 
the pins into the wall at their proper distances, then 
tighten the wires as much as possible, using the key (fig. 
99). When sufEciently tight, lower the stop upon the 
toothed wheel (B, fig. 98), which will hold qll secure. 
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The best material for tying the branches to the trellis 
is osier. It is a security against injury if a small piece 
of cloth or soft material be placed between the wood of 
the trellis and the branches, at each place where they 
are tied. When the trellis is made of wire, the same 
result may be obtained by twisting together the two 
ends of osier upon the wire before applying the branch. 

It will be necessary during the summer to see that 
the branches are not injured by the bandages becoming 
too tight. When this is the case the ligatures must be 
immediately removed. 

Pear Trees in Oblique Cordon. 

At present we have only described such methods of 
training as will result in complete and fuU-sized wall 
trees, in the course of sixteen or eighteen years, cover- 
ing a surface of 20 yards and upwards. The care 
required in obtaining even the most simple of these 
forms, and the difficulty of maintaining an equal vegeta- 
tion in all parts of the tree, often render it very difficult 
for ordinary gardeners to succeed with them. 

To remove these inconveniences we have now invented 
a new and original form, much less difficult to manage,, 
which may be made to cover the entire surfaceof a wall 
in a very short time, and to obtain the maximum of 
product at an early period, without shortening the 
duration of the trees. We were the first to apply this 
method, in 1852, and gave it the present name of 
oblique cordon (fig. 100). The following is the way 
to proceed : — 
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Choofie healthy and vigorous young trees of one year's 
grafting, carrying only one stem. Plant them 16 inches 
apart, and incline them one over the other at an angle 
(^ 60 degrees. Cut off about a third of the length at 
A (fig. 101), just above a front fruit bud. 




rig. 101.— Cordon, Fint Tear. Fig. 102.— Gordon, Second Tear. 

During the following summer favour as much as 
possible the development of the terminal shoot ; all the 
others must be transformed into fruit branches by the 
same means as described for pyramidal trees. By 
spring of the following. year each of the young trees 
will present the aspect of figure 102. 

The second pruning has, for its object, to transform 
the lateral shoots into fruit spurs; the new exten- 
sion of the stem must be cut back a third. If the 
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terminal extension has grown but slightly and shows 
signs of weakness, the cut must be made lower down, 
on the two-years' wood, in order to obtain a more 
vigorous terminal shoot. Apply the same treatment to 
these young trees during the summer as during the pre- 
ceding one ; the result is shown by figure 103. 




/ 



A 



/ 



y 



/ 



B 



Fig. 103.— Gordon, Third Year. 



By the time of the third pruning, the young stem has 
generally attained two-thirds of its entire length ; it 
must then be inclined to an angle of 45 degrees, follow- 
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ing the line B; the same terminal shoot and side 
branches must be pruned as the last year. If the stem 
had been inclined in this manner at the first, the con- 
sequence would have been a growing out of vigorous 
(gourmand) branches at the base of the stem, to the 




Fig. 104.~Cordon, Fourth Year. 

injury of the terminal shoot. The new shoots must be 
treated as usual. Figure 104 shows the state of the 
tree at the end of this year's vegetation. 

There is now nothing more to be done than to com- 
plete the trees, by continuing the same treatment until 
it reaches the top of the wall. Arrived at its final 
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height, it must be cut every year about 16 inches below 
the coping of the wall, to allow space for the growth of 
a vigorous shoot every year, which will force the sap to 
circulate freely through the whole extent of the stem. 

If the wall runs east and west, it is not important 
to which side the stem is inclined ; but if the wall 
extend north and south, it shoiild be inclined to 
the south, to afford as much light as possible to the 
underside fruit branches. When the wall is built on 
the descent of a lull, the trees should be inclined 
towards the summit, or their growth will be too soon 
arrested by the top of the wall. The trees being planted 
86 inches apart and each developing a single stem, the 
result will be an espalier, composed of a parallel series 
of slanting trees having a space of about 12 inches 
between each stem (fig* 100). 

If it is desired to fill up the vacant space on the wall, 
left by the inclined position of the trees, a halfpalmette 
may be grown for that purpose. To accomplish this, 
first plant a young tree and treat the same as the others ; 
after it has been inclined to an angle of 45 degrees, 
allow a strong shoot to grow from the base of the stem, 
and develop itself freely during the summer. The 
following year incline it parallel with the other stem 
and twelve inches from it. During the summer allow 
another shoot to grow from the bend of the previous 
one, incline it as before, and so on each year until the 
vacant space is fiilled. 

The vacant space at the other end must be filled up 
thus: — The last tree must be planted at about two 
yards from the limit of the espalier ; it must first be 

t 
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treated as the others have been, then, instead of lower- 
ing it to 45 degrees, it must be lowered a little further ; 
the following year lowered still more, and when the stem 
of the plant has acquired such a length that when placed 
horizontally, it will occupy the whole space shown in 
figure 100, it is brought into its proper horizontal 
position. During the following summer allow the 
four or five shoots, intended to form upward branches 
growing upon it, to develop themselves. 

Wall trees trained in this way attain their full size in 
five years, a gain of at least ten or twelve years compared 
with other methods. 

By this plan the trees become fruitful in the fourth 
year, and attain their maximum in the sixth year, while 
other and larger forms require twenty years to attain 
their maximum. If the extent of wall is limited, only 
a small number of varieties can be planted by the 
ordinary method of growing large trees ; while the 
method we have now described allows of a considerable 
number of varieties being planted, their fruit ripening 
throughout the season. 

K a large pear tree die, it will require fifteen or 
eighteen years to replace it. With the new methods of 
oblique cordon it will be only necessary to proceed 
thus : — ^Dig a hole, about 16 inches wide and 20 inches 
in depth, in the centre of the spot left vacant by the 
dead tree. Cut away the roots of the neighbouring trees 
which grow into the hole. Drive two thin pieces of 
board, about twenty inches square, to the level of the 
ground, at each end of the hole, and plant the tree, a 
young vigorous one, in the space between them, and 
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cover over with good fresh soil. The pieces of wood 
wiU prevent the roots of the trees pn each side encroach* 
ing on the ground of the new plant. They will soon rot, 
but the new tree is then in a state to take care of itself. 
By this means the vacant space will be filled up in five 
or six years. The wood of such trees as we have now 
described is more easily established than any other, and 
the regular inclination given to each stem, renders the 
equal distribution of the sap easy and certain. 

Objections have been made to this form. It has been 
said that the limited extent given to the wood would 
conduce to such great vigour as to injure the finiit-bear- 
ing qualities of the tree. But this vigour is counteracted 
by the trees being planted so closely together upon such 
a small surface of ground. It has been also said that 
trees so near to each other will be unable to live. We 
answer that an extent of wood is only allowed to each 
tree in proportion to .the extent of soil that the roots 
occupy. It has been also objected that such a mode 
of planting is, more expensive than the old method. 
This is true as regards the first expense ; but in addi- 
tion to the operations of pruning being much more easily 
performed by the new method, it must be considered 
that ordinary wall trees do not attain their maximum 
of fruit bearing until the sixteenth or twentieth year ; 
while the oblique cordon becomes fruitM in four years, 
and repays its original cost three or four times over. 
If the walls are sufficiently iigh — seven feet — ^nothing 
can be more simple and profi.table .than the method we 
have now described ; but if less than that height, it will 
be better to keep to the palmette form. 
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Trellis for the Oblique Cordon. — The most simple 
rm is that shown by figure 106. For a wall nine or 



Fig. 105.~Iroa Pin. 

ten feet high, there will be required three cross pieces 
of wood or strong iron wire, firmly attached to the wall ; 
then a series of laths fastened to the cross pieces, 16 
inches apart, and inclined 45 degrees, each of the laths 
supporting one of the young trees. 

The cost will be much less if the trellis be made of 
wire (fig. 107), as invented by M. Thiry, junr. At the 
points A, B, C, D, E, F, strong round nails are driven 
firmly into the wall ; then at the points, G, H, I, J, 
K, L, pins with a hole through the head (fig. 97). The 
end of the wire is made fast at the point A, then passed 
through the eyes of the iron pins, G H, then supported 
by the two nails B C, it is passed through the pins I J, 
under the two nails D E, through the pins E L, and 
then fixed upon the nail F« It is made tight by means 
of the tightener (fig. 98), fixed below the nail C, as 
shown in the figure. 

A little oil placed upon the nails B, C, D, E, will 
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facilitate the tightening of the wires, by means of a 
tightener. The same operation being repeated aU along 
the wall, it will then be covered with a series of well- 
stretched wires, in parallel lines, inclined 45 degrees, 16 
inches apart from each other. This treUis costs (in 
France) about 5s. per square yard, not including 
fixing. 

Training of the Pear in Vertical Cordon. 

The walls are sometimes of such height, as in the 
case of gable ends of buildings, that it would be incon- 
venient to train in oblique cordon. Whenever the wall 
is higher than 13 feet we recommend the vertical 
cordon to be employed. 

The method of plantmg is, in this case, the same as 
for the oblique cordon, only the trees are planted 
vertically, and 12 inches only apart from each other. 
The stems must be trained towards the summit of the 
waU, in the same manner as directed for the oblique 
cordon. 

If the wall will not allow of the trees being fastened 
up with nails and listen, recourse must be had to a 
wood trellis, as shown at fig. 109, or a wire one (fig. 
110), which is much less expensive. 

Standard Pear Trees, 

Standard trees are not adapted for gardens; their 
proper place is the orchard, where they should stand ten 
or fifteen yards apart. Standards being too frequently 
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Fig. 100.— Wood TreUli for YertiGal Cordon. 
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Tig. 110.— Iron Trellis for Vertical Cordon. 
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neglected^ left entirely to themselYes in fact, often grow 
on one side, the branches nm into confdsion, and the 
middle of the tree becomes so thick that the light cannot 
penetrate ; and this part of the tree remains completely 
barren. 

To prevent these inconveniences, the tree mnst be 
trained so that the principal branches at the summit 
ray out regularly from the trunk, first in a horizontal 
direction, then a little depressed, and then vertically. 
The head of the tree being kept open, the branches 
mJl grow somewhat in the form of a goblet There 
will be as great an extent of branches if trained in 
this regular manner, and the light being able to 
penetrate the interior surface, the produce will be 
doubled. 

In order to obtain standard trees of the form just 
described, the following course must be pursued : — 

We suppose the trees to have been grafted, standard 
high, a year after plantation in the orchard. The 
first year after grafting we only allow two, three, or 
four shoots to grow, according to the degree of vigour 
of vegetation ; the shoots must be left to grow at equal 
distances round tibe stem. The superfluous shoots 
must be pinched off when they have grown about 
four iQches. The equal growth of the reserved shoots 
must be careftdly maintained — one must not be 
allowed to become more vigorous than another — ^this 
must be regulated by means of pinchings. 

On the following spring, if three shoots have been 
preserved, the tree will resemble figure 111. The 
branches must then be cut back at A, about eight 
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inches from their spring, above two buds growing 
from each side the branch, which alone should develop 
vigorously during the following summer. All other 
shoots must be pinched o£f when three inches grown. 





fig. Ul.— Tall Standards, First Tear 
of QrafUng. 



Fig. 112.— Tall Standards, Second Tear 
of drafting. 



and an equal vigour must be maintained between the 
six reserved shoots; at the third spring the young 
tree will resemble (figs. 112 and 113). The shoots 
must be again cut back about sixteen inches from 
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their spring, above two buds as before. The other 
operations must be repeated during the summer. 

By the fourth year the head of the tree is composed 
ci twelve principal branches growing at regular 
distances from and around the tree. These operations 
are sufficient to impart a good form to the tree, and 
little more is necessary than to maintain an equal 
vigour in the growth of the branches, and to remove, 




Fig. 118.— Plan of Fig. 112. 

about the end of May, the vigorous shoots which 
spring from the base and interior £Etce of the principal 
branches. These shoots weaken the branches, and dis- 
arrange and confuse the orderly growth of the tree. 

The formation and treatment of fridt branches 
must, in the case of standard pear trees, be left to 
nature. 

If, instead of grafting after one year's planting in 
the orchard, it is more convenient to plant trees already 
grafted, it will be well to choose such as have been 
grafted only one or two years, and ftimished with at 
least two well-placed principal branches, to serve as 
a foundation for establishing the wood of the tree. 
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After planting, the branches mnst be cut back only 
one-third of their length. The first pruning must 
not be applied until the following year, when the 
useless branches must be suppressed, and those reserved 
ones cut back to make them fork, as before described. 



APPLE TREES. 



iSbt7.— The apple will grow in more humid soil than 
is suitable for the pear, but it prospers most in soils of 
medium consistency, rather sandy, but moderately cool. 

Choice of Trees. — The directions already given for 
pears apply equally to apple trees. 

Orafting. — The apple is grafted upon apple stocks 
grown from pippins, iipon Doucin grown from layers, 
dnd upon paradise stocks also grown from layers. 

The most vigorous stock of the three is the apple,* 
which is only employed when high stemmed standard 
trees are desired. The Doucin stock is less vigorous, 
and is chosen for pyramid, espalier, and vase formed 
trees. The paradise stock is used for dwarf trees, 
trained in the form of small vases or bushes, the fruit 
of which is abundant and 'of excellent quality, and 
appears at the third year. Unfortunately these dwarf 
trees are of much shorter duration than those grafted 
upon the other stocks. 

The directions given for choice of grafts and modes 
of grafting pears apply also to apples. 

Varieties. — ^Although less considerable than that of 

* Apple stocks, also called free stocks, are used for standards for 
orchard planting. They are raised in numbers from the residuum 
in cider making. Apples grafted upon these stocks are much longer 
in coming to bearing. The best stock for apples is the crab; the 
trees are hardier, and the fruit better. The Doucin or French stock 
is not equal to the paradise for dwarf trees. The pajradise stock is 
chiefly used for trees to be grown in pots, for miniature orchards 
and for ornamental trees in the flower border. 
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pears, the number of varieties of apples for table fruits 
is sufficiently extended. We have counted as many 
as five hundred varieties, amongst which we consider 
the following to be the best, affording a supply for 
the table for each month in the year. 



Names of Varieties 

and 

Synonymes. 

Oalville ronge d'6t6 

Pcutt'pomme rouge, 
Borowiski 

Mdnstruoiis pipin 

Louis XVIII 

Belle Dubois. 

Rode-Ieland 

Gloria mundi. 

Pater noster, 
Beinette blanche 

Beinette cTHtpagne, 

Beinette tendre, 
Qnatre gotAa cdtel6e ... 

Pomme violette. 

CalvUle rouge cTaut. . 

Pomme grelot. 
GalviUe de St.-SanTear. 
Belle Josephine 

Minaghe, 

Brabant belle fleor 

Beinette d'Angleterre... 

Pomm^ cTor, 

Citron 

Beinette dor6e. 

Golden Pippin 

Bouete jaunt tardive, 
Cornish gillyflower 

Pigeon d'hiver 

Grot pigeon. 

Graveinstein 

Beine des reinettes 

Beinette gr. du Canada . 



Name best known by 

in 

England. 

Tatee Pomme 

Borovitski 

Dessert. Good. 
Gloria Mundi 

Kitchen. Inferior. 

Rhode leland ^. 

Greening cnlinary. 

Cobbetft Fall pippin 
Very large & good. 

BedOalviUe 

Hans Mutterchen ... 
Bed Belle flenr 

Citron 

Very fine dessert. ... 

Cornish gillyflower . 

Very excellent. 
Arabian Apple 

Gravenstein 

Boy id Beinette 

Beinette gr, du Canada 
Very good. 



Time of Maturity. 

■■■■ »A— ■—*■—>— .■■■■„, 

Angnst and Sept. 
End of August. 
Sept. and Oct. 
October. 
NoTember to March. 

Oct. and Nov. 

Oct. and Nov, 



November. 
November. 

Nov. and Dec 
Nov. Dec. 

December. 

Nov. March. 

Dec. to Feb. 

Dec. to Feb. 

Dec. to Feb. 
Dec. to Feb. 
Jan. to March. 
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Names of Varieties 

and 

Synonymes. 


Name best known by 

in 

England. 


Time of Maturity. 


Belnette da Canada bl. 
Boyale d'Angletene ... 

Cfrosse reinette d'Atiffle- 
ierre, 

Galville blanc dliiver... 
Bonnet carr/, 

Bedfordsliire foundling. 
Ani erros 


St. Helena Rnssett. 
Herefordshire Pear- 
maiiu 

Calville Blanc, 

Kitchen. Very 
good. 


January to March. 
January to March. 

January to March. 
January to March. 

January to March. 
January. March. 

February to May. 


Reinette de Hollande... 

Reinette du Vigan 

Reinette fr. k cdtes 


Holland Pippin 

Kitchen. 




February to May. 


Reinette franche ordin. 




February to May 


Reinette gr. h. bont6 ... 
Reinette de Rouen, 

Reinette de Gauz 




until August. 
February to May 


Reinette Garse 


until July. 
February to May. 



The Editor recommends the following list of dessert 
and kitchen apples, adapted for general planting 
throughout England. In Scotland, the later varieties 
would require to be planted against a wall. 



SUMMER APPLES. 



DXSSBBT— 

Astrachan. 
Borovetsky. 
DeTonshire Qiiarendon. 
Jennetting. 
Margaret. 



Kitchen — 
Keswick Codling. 
Outhenden or Ha¥rthornden. 
Lord Suffield. 
Manks Codling. 
Springrove Codling. 
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AUTUMN APPLES. 



Desssbt — 

Blenheim Orange. 
Coe'B Qolden Drop.* 
Cox's Orange Pippin. 
Early Nonpareil. 
Feam's Pippin. 
Golden Pippin. 
Golden Beinette. 
Margil. 

Ribston Pippin. 
Stamford Pippin. 
Beinette Van Mens. 
Sykehonae Bnssett. 



Kitchen — 

Bedfordshire Foundling. 
Cellini. 

Cox's Pomona. 
Gloria Mundi. 
Qolden Noble. 
Greenup's Pippin. 
Harvey's Apple. 
Lemon Pippin* 
Nelson's Codling. 
Tower of Glammis. 
Winter Quoining. 
Wormsley Pippin. '^ 



WINTEB APPLES. 



Dessert — 



Braddick's Nonpareil. 
Claygate Pearmain. 
Court-pendu plat. 
Cornish Gilliflower. 
Cockle Pippin. 
Dutch Mignonne. 
Golden Harvey. 
Golden Busset. 
Keddleston Pippin. 
Mannington's Pearmain. 
Old Nonpareil. 
Pearson's Plate Apple. 
Boss Nonpareil. 
Spring Bibston Pippin. 
Stunner Pippin. « 
Wykin Pippin. 



Kitchen — 
Alfriston. 
Beauty of Kent. 
Bess Pool. 

Dumelous's Seedling. 
Gooseberry Apple. 
Norfolk Beefing. 
Northern Greening. 
Beinette Blanche d'Espagne. 
Bhode Island Greening. 
Boyal Pearmain. 
Boyal Busset. 
Striped Beefing. 
Winter Majeting. 
French Crab. 
Kirk's Lord Nelson. 



The Oattadian Qolden Beinette requires an east or 
west wall to ripen in the midland counties. The Apt 
pern ripens very weU as a dwarf buah, but is inferior 
except for its great beauty. It is of a very red colour 
and a great bearer. 
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Training and Pruning. 

The apple may be cultivated like the pear, either as 
standard or espalier ; the form of standard, however, 
is better suited for the apple than that of espalier. 
The apple will not endure exposure to great heat so 
well as the pear ; it requires a cool and rather humid 
air. Some varieties, such as the Canadian and golden 
reinette, white calville, api, winter pigeon, etc., etc., 
endure heat better, and may be planted as espaliers, 
but facing the west. 

Training as Espaliers, — ^Any of the forms described 
for pear trees may be adopted for apples, and the trees 
should be planted in the same manner. The treatment 
of the firuit branches is also exactly the same as 
described for pears. 

Standard Trees, — The pjrramidal forms might, 
perhaps, 'be applied to apple trees, but it is not so 
well adapted for them as for pears. The va^e or 
goblet form, described page 82, is more suitable, or 
the double espalier page 89, The directions for 
forming them are the same, • 

The form recommended is that of the small goblet 
or bush, more or less regular, for trees grafted 
on paradise stocks. These small trees are extremely 
fertile, but, unfprtunately, are not very long lived. 
They are planted a number together about four feet 
apart. The cultivation of these small trees has been 
brought to great perfection by training them in single 
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horizontal lines, which ,we shall now proceed to describe 
(fig 114) 

Select trees grafted on paradise stocks 
of one year if the soil is of good quality, 
or grafted on French stocks if the soil is 
parched and dry. Plant in a straight 
line five feet apart if paradise, and eight 
feet if on French [crab] stocks. Gut off 
one third of the length of the stem, 
and then leave the plants to them- 
selves during the summer. The fol- 
lowing year at the winter pruning, 
place a galvanized iron wire (A) se- 
curely fastened at each extremity, along 
the line of the trees ; this must be made 
tight by means of the stretcher B, 
and supported every twelve feet by a 
small post (0) about eighteen inches 
above the ground. The wire being 
properly fixed, bend the branches of 
the trees in an horizontal direction 
and fasten them to the wire. During 
the following year remove all the shoots 
which spring from the upright por- 
tion of the stem; they absorb too much 
of the sap to the deprivation of the 
horizontal branches. Apply to the 
t)ther shoots the treatment described 
for pears, in order to transform them 
into fruit branches. Leave the ter- 
minal shoot to grow as much as it will 
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during the stunmer. At the winter pruning treat ike 
fruit hrancheB aa directed for peare ; leave the new 
extension of the terminal hranch entire and fasten it 
to the wire. 

The same treatment must be continued until each 
stem has grown sufficiently long to reach the next stem, 
and beyond it, to the extent of about twenty inches ; it 
must then be grafted to it by inarching, at the point D. 
The proper time for this is the month of March ; and 
the mode of operating is shown at figure 115. The 




following year the stems will be completely united, and 
the extremity must be cut off at A, figure 115. The 
result win be that all the superabundant sap of one tree 
will flow to the next one, and so along the whole line, 
all the stems being maintained in the same degree of 
vigour. 

Such lines of mnall apple trees are easily formed, and 
come to fruit bearing in the second year after planta- 
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tion. They may be placed in the edges of borders 
where espaliers have grown, and occupy places that 
could not be more useftdly employed. Their diminutive 
height wiU form no impediment to the other.trees upon 
the border. 
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THE PEACH. 



Soil. — The peach requires a deep open soil, of medium 
consistency, containing a certain proportion of calcareous 
matter, and which is very important, the soil must be 
free from all superabundant moisture. Soils which do 
not possess these qualities, must have them imparted by 
other soils being added, and thoroughly mixed by deep 
digging. 

The peach is almost always cultivated as a wall 
tree ; the aspect may be east, south, or south-west, but 
it prefers the south-east. 

Choice of Trees, — Peaches are generally planted 
already grafted. They should be grafts of only one 
year, healthy, vigorous, and with well-formed buds 
at the base. The kind of stock in which the peach 
is budded has much to do with the success of the 
tree. 

The stocks most suited for the peach and nectarine, 
for out-door planting in England, are the muscle plum, 
St. Julian plum, and pear plum, the two latter for the 
more delicate kinds, and for pot culture, but the muscle 
for general planting. 
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For deep diy soils the almond forms the best stocks, 
for more humid soils the plmn, the roots of which are 
less liable to strike deeply into the soil than the ahnond ; 
mifortunately these trees are less vigorous, and shorter 
lived.* 

Grafting, — These stocks may be grafted by the shield 
graft, double or single, the ahnond at the beginning of 
September, the plum in July. 

Varieties, — There are fifty varieties of the peach at 
the present time, but many of them are only suitable 
for the climate of the south of France, and others are 
only of inferior quality. The following is a list of the 
best sorts arriving at maturity at different periods of the 
fruit season. 

* The almond would do little or no good in this country on its ovm 
roots; it is always propagated by budding on the Brussels plum stock, 
or on the Brampton plum stock. The Muscle plum stock is the 
principal stock for peaches and nectarines suitable for English 
planting. The peach is certainly the finest firait produced in the 
open air in England, and a practical knowledge of the best manner 
of bringing it to perfection is most desirable ; there cannot be too 
much care bestowed in the propagation, culture, and management of 
the many fine varieties we possess. — Ed. 
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Names of Varieties 

and 

Synonymes. 



Desse hfttive , 

Grosse mignon. Mtive . 

Pouipr6e Mtive , 

Grosse mignon. tardive. 

Belle Bansse 

Reine des vergers 

Madeleine r. courson ... 
Lisse gros. violette hat. 

Violette de couraon. 
Brugnon de Stanwick... 

Admirable jaune 

Admirable 

Belle de Vitrv. 
Bonrdine de Narbonne . 

Qroeee royale 
Chevreuse tardive .... 

BoTumorier. 
Desse tardive Good late Peach 



Observation. 



Time of Maturity. 



End of July. 
Beginning of August. 
Middle of August. 
End of August. 
End of August. 
Beginning of Sept. 
Middle of September. 
Middle of September. 

Middle of September. 
End of September. 
End of September. 

End of September. 

End of September. 

Beginning of October. 



The following is a list of some of the best kinds of 
peaches and nectarines now in cultivation in England : — 



Names of Peaches. 



Small Mignonne 



Early Grosse Mignonne 

A-bec 

Crawford's Early""!!.! 

Grosse Mignonne ..... 

Royal George , 

Nobless . ..• , 

Bellegarde 

Barrington 

V^alburton's Admirable 

Catharine 

Violette Hative 



Observations. 



Time of Ripening. 



Well adapted for cul- August. 
culture. 



Ripens welL 

Very large and good. 



August. 

August. 

September. 

September. 

September. 

September. 

September. 

September. 

October. 

October. 

September. 
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Names of Nectarines. Time of Ripening. 



Elnige ' Augost and September. 

Hardwicke Seedling August. 

Rivers's Orange September. 

Roman September. 

Yiolette Hative August and September. 

White September. 



TRAINING AND PRUNING, 

The peach may be submitted to various forms, but we 
shall only describe two, the verrier pahuette, and the 
simple obUque cordon, because these forms are more 
easily obtained, and may be best acconmiodated to local 
requirements. 

Training the Peach in the Palmette Form, 

Formation of the Wood, — The treatment is in all 
respects the same as described for the palmette form 
of the pear (fig. 84, p. 96), the only diflTerence being 
that in the pear the side branches are trained twelve 
inches apart, while the side branches of the peach must 
be from 20 to 24 inches apart, in order to allow suf- 
ficient space for nailing up the lateral shoots during 
the summer. Besides this, all the branches of the peach, 
both the main stem and side branches, are furnished 
on each of their sides with fruit branches, about four 
inches apart. 

The trees must be planted at such distances as to 
cover a medium surface of about 20 square yards of the 
wall. Thus for a wall three and half feet high, it will 
be necessary to plant about six yards apart. 
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First Pruning. — Pears and other trees of the same 
species, ought not to receive their first priming nntil 
they have struck root, that is, about a year after plant- 
ing; the peach, however, must be pruned the Boxas 
year that it is planted, otherwise the buds at the base of 
the stem which should be developed into shoots would 
be completely withered by the following year. 




R J. IIT.— P«Kh, Ba»nd 
Ytar. 

The first pruning, has for its object, to develop 
towards the base of the tree the first two side branches, 
and to obtain a new extension of the stem. To effect 
this, select two lateral buds, B (fig. 116), eitnate about 
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twelve inches from the ground. Also the bud A above 
and in front ; it is immediately above this latter bud, at 
the point D that the stem must be cut. The buds B 
are intended to form the first side branches, and the bud 
A the extension of the stem. 

The buds selected for the extension of the stem and 
for the side branches should be as much in front as 
possible; by this means the slight deformity at each 
point, from which the new extension springs, is less 
apparent, and the place of the cut is better shaded from 
the sun, and more readily heals. 

During the following summer the development of the 
three buds must be watched ; if other branches grow 
upon them they must be pinched when they have grown 
to six inches, and be suppressed entirely when the 
reserved shoots have attained a length of 16 inches. 
The side branches must be maintained at an equal 
degree of vigour by the means described in the chapter 
on the PRINCIPLES of pruning. 

Second Pruning, — ^Figure 117 shows the result of 
the operations of the preceding year. At the second 
pruning, about the third part of the length of each side 
branch must be suppressed, selecting for the place a 
front bud suitable for the new extension. The main 
stem is cut at A, about twelve inches above the spring 
of the side branches, and immediately above a front 
bud. The stem might be cut higher up with a view to 
another set of side branches during the summer, but it 
is more prudent to allow an interval of two years 
between the formation of the first and second sets of 
side branches. By this means the growth of the lower 
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branches will be best promoted, they having always a 
tendency to be leas vigorous than the higher ones. 

During the following summer the terminal buds 
must receive such attention as is necessary to keep 
them in the same degree of vigour. The other buds 




Fig. lia.-Pncb. Tbtrd Tear. 

must be treated as before described (p. 146), in order to 
transform them into fruit branches. 

Third Pruning. — At the third spring the young 
peach tree will resemble £g. 118. The irmin stem must 
now be cut 24 inches above the spring of the side 
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branches at A, above fhe two side buds B anA C, 
intended to develop two new side branches, and a bad 
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in front to prolong the main stem. The side branches 
must be out back about one third of their new growth 
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at D, in order to make them develop all their remain- 
ing buds. 

In pnming the side branches it is of importance to 
give the same length to each of the parallel branches, 
in order to maintain an equilibrium between both sides 
of the tree. If one side branch has become stronger 
than the corresponding one it must be cut rather 
shorter. The fruit branches growing towards the 
lower part of the tree must be treated as described 
further on (p, 152). 

During the whole of the summer the same treat- 
ment must be applied to the principal shoots as in the 
year preceding. 

Fourth Pruning. — The result of the operations of 
the previous year are a new set of side branches, as 
show^i by fig. 119. These must be cut back about a 
third of their length at D ; and the new growth of the 
lower side branches must also be cut back one third at 
E. The new extension of the main stem must be cut 
at about 24 inches above the spring of the upper side 
branches at A, so as to obtain, by means of the buds 
B and C, a new set of side branches. A new series of 
side branches may, from this period, be obtained every 
year, for the lower side branches have now acquired 
sufficient strength to draw to themselves all the sap 
which they require for their continued growth. The 
summer treatment is the same as before. 

Fifth Pruning. — ^A third set of side branches have 
grown during the preceding summer (fig. 120). The 
new extensions of the side branches must be cut back 
as in previous years. The main stem must be cut at A, 
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and a new set of side branches obtained from tiie bads 
C and D, the remaining treatment as before, 

The operations we have described most be continued 
from year to year, in order to obtain new side branches 
and regular extensions of them, until they acquire the 
desired length, when their ends most be directed up- 
wards, as shown figures 84 and 89, until each of them 
attains the summit of the wall. Towards the t«nth or 
twelfth year the trees treated in the manner we have 
described will assume the aspect of fig. 84, with this 
difference, that the fruit branches are distributed on 
each side of the wood branches, as shown at fig. 120, 

Nailing up. — If it is not wished to fasten up the 
branches with listen, as described at p. 104, it may be 




done by forming a trellis. It is necessary to fasten up 
not only the wood branches of peach trees, but as we 
shall see further on, the fruit branches after the winter 
pruning and tiie lateral shoots during the Bununer. As the 
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points, where fastenings are required, are very numerous, 
the trellis bars must be rather close together, and for 
this reason it will be expensive if made altogether of 
wood. A wire trellis will be preferable (fig. 96, p. 106), 
having spaces of 32 inches between each of the hori- 
zontal lines. If there is already upon the wall a 
wooden trellis, with wide squares, it may be used, 
dividing the squares with lines of iron wire (fig. 121), 

OBTAININa ANB KePLACING FrUIT BRANCHES ON THE 

Peach Tree. 

There is an important difference between pippin 
fruits and stone fruitJ3. In the former the fruit spur^ 
require about three years for their growth, but 
when formed they last for an indefinite period with 
proper attention. In stone fruits, and especially in the 
peach, the fruit spurs expand their blossoms in the 
spring following their birth, but they produce no more 
blossoms. Those which appear the following year are 
from new fruit buds, which have grown during the pre- 
ceding summer upon the primitive branch. It foUows, 
therefore, that the first thing to be attended to in the 
management of peaches, is to obtain the fruit spurs and 
to replace them year by year. 

We have already said that the fruit spurs must be 
made to grow regularly from each side of the branches, 
about four inches apart, in such a manner that each 
branch shall be in the form of a fish's skeleton. This 
result is obtained as follows : — 

First Tear, — ^We.take, for example, any extension of 
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a branch, developed during the preceding summer (fig, 
122). At the winter pruning a part of the new exten- 
sion is cut back, in order to make it develop all the buds 
that it carries* Unless this operation were performed, a 
number of buds at the base of the tree would remain 
inactive, and there would be a void upon the branch, 
very difficult to fill up, for the buds that had not been 
developed the first year would be useless the next. 
Towards the middle of May the extension presents the 




B 



Fig. 122.— Peach, Wood Extension. 




Ac At 

Pig. 123.— Peach, Wood Extension. 

appearance of fig. 123 ; aU the buds have expanded into 
shoots. When the shoots have attained a length of 
about three inches, the useless buds must be removed ; 
including such as grow in front (A, fig. 123) or at the 
back of the branches. There is no exception to this 
unless some of the side buds are too wide apart, in 
which case a front or back bud may be left to supply the 
vacant place (C D,fig. 123). If there is any choice, the 
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bad st the back of the branch is the better one to leave, 
as the irregularity will be less apparent. 

The extenaiona of the branches generally present 
single wood buds (A, fig. 122), but they are frequently 
double and even treble, B. It is neceeeaiy to leave a 
single bud only at each point. If these double or treble 
buda occupy the place of a fruit brtmch, the weakest bud 
(E, fig. 123) must be retained, as in this case there is 
greater reason to fear an excess of vigour than of weak- 
n^s. If it is desired to increase the length of the braacb, 
the most vigorous bud, F, must be retained. The buds 
must not be torn o£f but cut away with a sharp knife. 




rig. 114.— Pcscb Bud Finehed. 

The buds that are retained must not be abandoned to 
their own growth, for many will become too vigorous, to 
the injury of the terminal bud, which ought to preserve 
the pre-eminence ; and they will seldom produce fruit 
blossoms. It is, therefore, necessary to restrain the 
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vigour of the too luxuriant shoots, in order to preserve 
general symmetry of the ttee, and the proper direction 
of the branches. 

The first of these objects is obtained by pinching. 
The shoots that grow too vigorous upon the upper side 
of the lateral branches, and those which are too near 
the summit of the vertical branch, must be pinched 
back at A (fig. 124), when they are of the length of ten 
or twelve inches. 





Pig. 125.— Gourmand Bud Fig. 126.— Result of Pinching 

Pinched. Xo. 125. 

Buds that indicate by their vigour that they will 
become gourmand branches (fig. 125), must be cut at 
A, above their two lower leaves. This will give rise to 
buds which will become shoots (B, fig. 126), and which 
can be treated as fruit branches at the winter pruning. 

The buds that are less vigorous should not be pinched, 
unless they have grown beyond sixteen inches. 

The first pinching generally suffices to arrest the 
excessive growth of shoots intended to become fruit 
branches; but they not unfrequently afterwards send 
out towards the top one or two irregular branches 
(fig. 127), which must be pinched when grown about 
eight inches. It is seldom that pinching has to be 
resorted to a third time. Should this, however, occur, as 
A (fig. 128), the main shoot must be cut at B, then the 
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shoot C D. The shoot E, which is reserved, is at the 
same time to be pinched ; by this means coufusioQ is 
avoided at the nailing np in summer. 




Fl«. 127— Pinching Irrtgnlw 



When the goonnand shoot (fig. 129), which extends 
each branch, hae attained a certain length, it will de- 
velop irregular shoots; these may be disbudded and 
pinched. This mode of operating, however, only ^ves 
rise to badly-formed fhiit branches for the winter 
pruning. It will be preferable to proceed thus : when 
they show their second pair of leaves (E, fig. 130), cut 
them with the nail below these two last leaves. Their 
vegetatioQ is thus suspended, and there will be, by the 
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time of -winter pruning, a very short branch, much 
preferable to the result of the former process. 

It will be better not to apply these operations upon 




Fig. 130.— InegulBr Bud, pinched tail}. 

the shoots fiurther back than the point to which it may be 
expected that they will be cut back at the winter pruning' 
We have said that it is most important to train these 
shoots in their proper direction, which must be done at 
the time of nailing up in summer. During the sum- 
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mer, the shoots which form the extensions of the wood 
branches must be nailed up as soon as they are twelve 
inches long. The most vigorous of the lateral shoots 
must be nailed up when they are grown about ten 
inches, and the feebler ones when they are fourteen 
inches. The shoot must be fastened in such a direction 
as to form an acute angle with the branch upon which 
it grows. Care must be observed not to enclose the 
leaves in the listens, and not to make the shoots cross 
each other. Nails and listens are used for fastening, if 
the wall is suitable for nailing ; a green rush is used 
if the trees are supported by a trellis.* The nailing up, 
or fastening, must be done progressively (not all at 
once, as is too often done), in order to keep the different 
shoots of an equal vigour. 

Seco7id Year. — The operations of the siunmer are 
intended to transform the shoots into branches, like 
those we shall now describe. 

The shoots growing below the side branches, near 
their spring, often remain nothing more than very short 
branches, bearing scarcely anything except blossoms, 
and a wood bud at the end (fig. 131). These minute 
fruit branches do not require pruning ; the fruit which 
grows upon them is the best which the tree produces. 

Some other shoots, rather longer, but growing also in 
unfavourable situations, have become branches of from 
six to eight inches in length, covered with flower buds,, 
except towards the base, where may be seen two or three 
wood buds (fig. 132) ; these are the fruit branches 

* A green willow twig is generally used for fastening to a trellis, or 
prepared wire. 
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proper. They must be cut back, in order to obtain a 
new well-placed fruit-bearing branch for the next year ; 
but some of the flower buds must be reserved, to insure 
fructification. 

In order to prove, by an example, the absolute neces- 
sity of cutting back these fruit branches every year, we 





Fig. 131.— Small Fruit Branch 
In Blossom. 



Fig. 132.— Ordinary Fruit Branch 
of Peach. 



will suppose that the branch a (fig. 132) has been left 
unpruned: it will bear fruit the first year, and then put 
forth at the top one or two shoots, which will become 
branches the following spring, and upon which only will 
appear flower buds, for, as we have observed, the fruit 
branches of the peach bear only once. This rami- 
fication will present at the following spring the ap- 
pearance of fig. 133. If left to itself again, the same 
results will follow; and it will be seen, that if each of the 
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side branches were left to grow in this manner, the 
branches would become so indefinitely prolonged, that 
it would not be possible for the sap to afford sofficient 




7if . 134.— Wood Bad and Fnilt Bod of Peach. Sie- 133.— Neglected fmit Bnnch. 

nutriment for them, and many would wither, especially 
towards the base ; and the vacant places would seriously 
detract from the appearance and regularity of the tree. 
It is in this way that unpruned, or badly pruned, peaches 
are often destroyed. 
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Under these circumstances, we see how the branch a 
(fig. 132) ought to be pruned, retaining at the same 
time a sufficient number of flowers to determine the 
development of the wood buds h and c. This double 




Fig. 135.— Small Irre- Tig. 186.— Frait Branch, Fig. 137.— Wood Branch, 
gular Fruit Branch. Mixed Buds, First Pruning. First Pruning. 

result will be attained by cutting at a, about three or 
four inches from the spring of the branch* 
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The flower buds B (fig. 134) are almost always 
accompanied by a wood bud A, and also sometimes by 
small branches without any wood buds, unless there be 
one or two minute ones towards the base (fig. 135). It 
might be thought, that the blossoms upon these small 
branches, unaccompanied by a wood bud, must prove 
sterile, and ought to be cut off at pruning, as though 
of no value; quite the contrary, however; experience 
proves that these blossoms produce the finest firuit. 
These branches, therefore, must be preserved, and 
pruned at A. 

Some of the buds more favourably situated produce 
more vigorous branches, and bear only wood buds 
(fig. 136) for three or four inches from their base 
upwards. These must be cut above the second bud, 
in order to produce the result before described. 




Fig. 138v— Irregular Branch, without Buds at Base. 

If the shoots are still more vigorous than those which 
produce both wood and fruit buds, they will resemble 
fig. 137, and wiU produce wood buds only, with, per- 
haps, one flower or so at the top. These must be cut 
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above the second wood bud from the base. If not cut 
low down, they will not produce new shoots at their 
base, and 'their extended growth will weaken, and 
perhaps destroy them. 

In speaking of gourmand shoots, we referred to 
irregular shoots. If the gourmand shoots have been 
pinched off at too great length, they give place the 
following winter to irregular branches (fig. 138). 
These branches differ in structure from any that we 
have at present described. They are, in fact, almost 
without buds for three or four inches from their base ; 
this is a very troublesome disposition, for whatever we 
may do, in the process of obtaining buds, the branch 
will grow to too great ^a length. Sometimes, however, 
these branches present two buds, as shown at fig. 139. 




Fig. 139.— Irregular Branch, 
with Wood Buds at Base. 



Fig. 140. Irregular Branch, Pinched too 
Early. 



These branches are cut at B, above the wood bud nearest 
to the base. This close pruning, repeated during several 
years, often gives rise to new wood buds at the point of 
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junction with the main branch. But if the irregular 
shoots have been pinched much shorter than we have 
described, they will produce small branches (D, fig, 140), 
which need not be cut at alL 

The diflferent branches which we have now described, 
are the only ones that should be met with on a carefully 
pruned tree. Unfortunately, however, the pinching is 
often not performed soon enough, and the branches will 
become gourmand shoots, which will take the place of 
fruit-bearing branches (fig. 141). K these branches 
are cut above the two lower wood buds, two new 
branches will grow during the summer, which it will 
not be possible to prevent becoming too vigorous, the 
sap having taken so strong a current in that direction. 
The desired result wiU be better accomplished by 
twisting the branch about an inch above the base, and 
for four inches upwards; then cut between three and 
four inches above the twisting. One part of the sap 
will traverse the twisted portion, and will be lost above, 
and the lower buds, receiving only just suiBScient for 
their development, will push out less vigorously, and 
give place the following year to two new branches, 
covered with fruit blossoms. The primitive branch 
must now be cut immediately above the two new 
branches, and all the twisted part will disappear. In- 
stead of twisting, we may take off about half the 
thickness of the branch (on the wall side of the branch), 
about the same length as the twisted part mentioned 
above. The same effect wiU be produced. 

When the fruit branches have been pruned, and also 
the wood branches, and the latter fixed to the wall, we 
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proceed immediately to the wiQter nailing of the fruit 




Pig. 141 — Goannand Branch of Peach, First Praning. 

V 

byanchcis. The branches A (fig. 142), upon and above 
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the oblique or horizontal hranches, are bent so as to 
form a free curve. This form, very little deviating 
from itB natural direction, tends to restrain the flow of 
sap towwds the top of the branch, and to promote the 
development of the lower bads, which ought to produce 
tlie replacing brSQchee. 
The branches D, below the horizontal or oblique 
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branches, must also be bent towards them as much as 
possible, to secure the same result. 

Finally, the branches growing from the sides of the 
vertical branches ought to be nailed so as to form a right 
angle with the brancL If trained vertically, the action 
of the sap will favour the buds at the top, to the 
injiiry of those at the base. 

Figure 143 shows how these branches are fixed by 
means of nail and listen. Those grown upon a treUis 
may be tied with osier twigs. Some employ lead wire 
which is quicker than the other mode, and neater, but 
rather more expensive. 

During the ensuing summer the fruit branches 
receive the series of operations we shall now describe. 
"When the shoots have attained a length of two or 
three inches, they must be deprived of all their fruit 
buds, except the two nearest the base, and each of 
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those which accompany a fruit (fig- 144). The two 
buds A are rappressed to avoid confuflioa at the 




Bummer nailing ap, and to preserve more vigour for 
the replacing shoots. 

It may occur that some of the flower buds reserved 
on certain branches at the winter pruning turn out 
unproductive. These Immches must be submitted 
to green pruning: thus, the branch B (fig. 145) 
being entirely Iruitless, the shoots A, which would 
otherwise be reserved to nourish these Iruits, are now 
useless. The branch B is then to be cut at C, to 
preserve the two bui^ D, which will then take a more 
favourable form for developing the replacing shoots. 

When the proper tame arrives apply successively 
pinching and the summer nailing ; bearing in mind 
at all times that when the branches accompanied 
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by the young fruita (fig. 144) have grown to bx 
iachea, they must be pinched in order to favour the 
development of replacii^ sboots at the base. 




rif. lu.— Gi 



Kotwithfitaudmg every care to beep the two sides 
of the branches well furnished with iruit branches, 
vacant spaces will occur owing to the destruction 
of buds or the decay of some of the liruit branches. 
The best way of filling up these vacancies is grafting 
by herbaceous approach (page 5), which may be done 
at the time of summer nailing. 

The remaining operations of the second summer 
relate to the fruit. 

The superabundance of fruit is a more s^ous evil 
in regard to peach trees than to pippin fruit& When, 
therefore, the fruit is too abundant, it will be necessary 
to remove a certain number, leaving only half as many 
peaches as there are fruit branches. This thinning 
must be made (when the frnit is about the size of a 
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large walnut) from the lower side of the branches 
and lower part of the tree rather than from the 
upper. 

When the peaches have nearly attained their full 
size, the leaves which shade them must be removed, 
in order to allow them to attain their natural bloom 
and colour ; but the leaves must not be removed all 
at once, but at two different times on cloudy days, so 
as to habituate the fruit gradually to the full influence 
of the sun. The leaves must not be carelessly torn 
off, but cut away so as to leave a small portion of 
each stem and leaf. If this is not attended to, the 
eye at the base of the leaf stem will be lost, to the 
injury of next year's crop. 

Third Year, — ^At the third year the winter pruning 
is practised as follows : — 

The fruit branches proper (fig. 132) which have 
borne during the preceding summer, have now grown 
to the form of figure 146. The fruit branch is cut 
at A, the lower part E being intended to bear the 
succession of fruit branches, is called the stock branch. 
The branch B is selected for a new fruit branch, and 
must be cut at B, reserving a number of the fruit 
buds. The branch D, intended to replace branches 
that have borne once and are now useless, must be 
cut at D immediately above two wood buds, the 
nearest to the base, and which will frimish two new 
fruit branches for the following year, and which must 
be cut as we shall describe. It follows that the stock 
branch will bear every year two new fruit branches, 
one frirthest removed from the main branch, and 
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which is cut long, while the other, the replacer nearest 
the base, is cut short above two of the lower buds. 
This is called crochet pruning. 




Fig. 146. — ^Fruit Branch, Second Pruning. 

Sometimes the branch B, the best situated for the 
fruit bearing, is without flower buds. As it is too 
far from the main branch to be the replacer, we cut 
the primitive fruit branch at E, and the branch D is 
cut at F above one or two flower buds, to serve as 
replacers when wanted. 

If there are no buds on any of these branches, we 
cut the primitive branch at E, and then the branch 
FatD. 
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All the other branchefl having received, during the 
preceding winter and summer, operations intended to 
give them the form we have described, the same mode 
of treatment must be appUed to them. 

It is important to remove every year, at the time 
of the winter pruning, the tail ends of the peach stems, 
which would otherwise in]ure the circulation of the 
sap. All dry little stems and twigs must now be 
removed. 

The nailing or fastening up is the same as the 
first year. When summer comes the disbudding 
must be performed, only leaving, upon each fhiit- 
bearing branch (fig. 147), the shoots which accompany 
one fruit ; all others must be removed. Thus, in the 
figure 147, the three shoots and A must be removed, 
the branch B bears the two shoots which will replace 
the fiiiit branches. If one of the two shoots on B 
does not develop itself properly, we must preserve 
the next one nearest to the base of the primitive fruit 
brancL 

If any of the flower buds preserved upon the fruit 
branch have not produced a fertile flower, the branch 
E must be cut at F (fig. 148), then the branch G 
insures the success of the replacing branches. 

The disbudding and green pruning of fruit branches 
at the second year often involves the suppression of a 
third part of the shoots. This occasions much trouble, 
and the flow of gum is perhaps the result. It may be 
desirable, therefore, not to perform the operation all at 
one time, but at twice, first on the higher part of the 
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tree, and eight or ten dayt later on the lover half. 
There is the additional advantage in this plan, that the 
sap drawn in snch great abundance towards the lower 
port ctf the tree daring thin eight or ten days, tends to 
augment the vigour of this part, always less favoored 
than the smnmit. The pinching, ti ailing up, removal of 
superflnonfl fruit and leaves, are all execnted as during 
precedent annuner. 

I'ourth Year. — At the spring of the fourth year the 
Inaiiches that have been treated as fig. 146, and which 
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have frnctifled during the sonuner, are now grown as 
fig. 149. The stock branch which bears the old fruit 
branch D is cut at A ; the branch F at F to form the re- 
placer ; the branch C at C for the new fruit branch. 
This operation gives the same result at spring as before 
described. The same prunii^ must be applied from 
year te year. The other operations both for i 
and winter are the same as for the third year. 
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It frequently happens that the stock branches of about 
three or four years' growth, develop, towards their base, 




Fig. 149.~Fniit Branch, Thifd Pninlng. 

one or more wood buds (A, fig. 150). We may take 
advantage of this to renovate the stock branch that has 
become weak by successive prunings. For this purpose, 
instead of the crochet pruning, we preserve only the 
branch B, and cut it long for a fruit branch. During 
the summer all the shoots that accompany a fruit must 
be preserved, besides the one which is nearest the base, 
and also one of the buds appearing at A. At the end 
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of a year we have obtained the reeult represented by fig, 
151. The primitive branch B is than cut at C, and the 
braocb which it betuv at its base at E, this last will be 
the fruit branch. The branch F ia cut at G above two 




Fig. IBl^Bmew 



wood bude which furnish the replacers for the next year, 
at which time the stock branch becomes useless and is 
cut ofi" at H. 



Tbainino the Peach in Simple Oblique Cokdon. 

Ten or twelve years are generally required to perfect 
the wood of peach trees, trained as Yerrier palmette, or 
one of the other large forms now in use. 

Now the average duration of a peach as an espalier ia 
twenty years ; it appears, therefore, that we employ the 
half of their existence to form their wood, and that half 
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the surface of the wall remains unoccupied during five 
years. 

Considering that the care and attention necessary to 
obtain these forms, even the least complex of them, are 





Fig. 168.— Obliqae Cordon, 
Fint Tear. 



Fig. 154.~0bliqae Gordon, 
Second Tear. 



80 complicated as to be beyond the time and means of 
ordinary gardeners ; we now propose a method that will 
avoid these inconveniences altogether. This method, 
see fig. 152, is the same that we have recommended and 
described for espalier pears, which we called the simple 
oblique cordon. We applied this form to peaches, in 
the year 1843, at the Jardin des Plantes^ at Kouen. 
The operation is performed thus :— 
We choose for planting, young trees of one year, from 
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budding with only one stem (fig. 163) ; these are planted 
30 inches apart, and inclined at first to an angle of 60 
degrees. At the first pruning they must be cut at eight 
or twelve inches firom their base, above a front wood 
bud (A, fig. 153). If there are any irregular shoots 
below the cut, they must be entirely removed from 
before and behind, all the rest must be cut above the 
two wood buds nearest their base. 

During summer we promote as vigorously as pos- 
sible the growth of the terminal shoot, and use the 
necessary means to transform the other shoots into fruit 
branches. 

The disbudding, green pruning, pinching, nailing up 
in summer, and the rest are all performed as directed 
for other forms of peach trees. In the following spring 
each of the young trees resembles the figure 164 

At the second pruning we take off about one-third of 
the entire length, cutting always above a front bud (A, 
fig. 164). The fruit branches must be pruned and 
nailed up for the winter, as described for other forms. 
We continue to extend the stem from year to year, and 
to frimish their sides with fruit branches only, keeping 
the degree of inclination before described. When 
they have attained two-thirds of their height, we bend 
them to an angle of 46 degrees. If they were inclined 
to this extent at once, it would stimulate too powerftdly 
the growth of the lower shoots to the injury of the 
terminal one. When the stems have attained the 
height of the wall, the espalier is terminated, and the 
extremities must be treated in the manner directed for 
other peach trees that are completely formed. 
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No vacant space should be allowed upon the wall 
from one end of the stems to the other. This kind of 
espalier is commenced and terminated, as shown fig. 
152, the same as the pear trees (pp. 110-12), and the 
other directions for pears in simple oblique cordon also 
apply to peaches. The advantages of this method of 
growing are as great in one case as the other. 

Trellis for Peaches in Single Oblique Cordon.-^lf 
a trellis be preferred, the following will be found the 
simplest and least costly form (fig. 155). It is made 
as follows : — 

Fix at A a galvanized iron wire; pass it through 
the eyes of the iron hold-fasts, driven into the wall 
at B and C ; then upon the round nails D and E ; 
then bring it down, and through the hold-fasts F and 
G, then upon the nails H and I, then up and through 
the hold-fasts J and K, and fix it at L. Commence a 
new length of wire, fastening it and N, and continue as 
before to the end of the wall. These first lines of thick 
iron wire, fixed as we have directed, thirty inches apart, 
and inclined to an angle of forty-five degrees, will sup- 
port the stems of the peach trees. The winter fastening, 
and the support of the fruit branches, are provided for 
by two other lines of thinner iron wire placed on each 
side of the first, one about two and a-half inches from 
the stem, the other about eight inches. One of these 
iron wires is fixed at a, then taken up to, and through, 
the hold-fast 6, then round the nails o and d^ then down 
and through the hold-fiust 6, round the nails / and 9, 
through the hold-fast h, over the nails i and j\ through 
the hold-fast A;, and is fixed at I. A fresh wire is then 
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fastened at the right of the thick wire, and continued 
to the end of the wall. 

We use for fixing the wires, the iron hold-fast and 
round nails described at page 105 ; and the tighteners, 
described at page 106, are placed at the points P, to 
tighten the wires. This kind of trellis costs (in France) 
lOd. per square yard, not including the cost of fixing. 

Pruning the Fetich in Vertical Cordon, — ^When the 
wall is as high as twelve feet or more, it may be pre- 
ferable to train peaches in vertical cordon, as described 
for pear trees (p. 107). In this case, the trees are planted 
two feet apart, and trained in the same way as pear trees 
of this form. If a trellis be used, it should be the 
same as the one just described, only the lines of wire 
must be vertical. 

New Mode of Forming Fruit Branches on the 

Peach. 

The mode of training that we have already described, 
is that which has been universally recommended and 
followed up to the present time. 

For some years, however, we have been occupied with 
a new method, of which we did not intend to say any- 
thing until time had sufficiently proved its advantages. 
The new form* was first practised in 1847, by M. Picot- 
Amet, of Aincourt, near Magny, and a little later by 

* This method is not altogether so new as may be supposed, for 
the leading principles of it are described by an English writer 
and in the Jardinier Solitaire^ published in 1712. But to M. Grin 
belongs the merit of re-discoyery and directing public attention 
to it. 
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M. Ori'm, Ben., of BoargDeaf, ChArtree, but with great 
improvementa. We saw, in October, 1856, at M. Grin's, 
guch striking results from this method, which had been 
practised by him for fire years upon the same trees, that 
ve do not hesitate to recommend it in preference to all 
others. The mode of practising it is as follows : — 

When the shoots of the successive branch extensions 
(fig. 156) have attained a length of about three inches, 
suppress only the buds behind, then the doable or treble 




buds, so as only to have only one bud at each point. 
The front ones must be preserved. At the same time, 
these buds must be vigoroudy pinched off by the nail at 
A (fig. 156), above two of the lower leaves that aie well 
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developed. We do not count the email partially de- 
veloped leaves, which oiten fonu a rosette at the lower 
part of the shoot. 

Very soon ailer, we eee a new shoot sprmging from 
the foot of the leaf A {fig. 157). These must be 




Fig. 1S7.— Second Pinching; of Iir^nlM Shoat 

pinched as soon as they are two inches long, above their 
first leaf. 

The irregular shoots will still spring from the base 
of the latter, as ahown at A (fig. 158) ; but the season 
is too far advanced, and the sap acts with lees force, so 
that the development is feeble, often attaining to a 
length of little more than an inch or two. Those at the 
top are the only ones that lengthen much. AH of them 
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are pinched above their first leaf, when they are about 
two incheB long. If new shoots appear after this third 
pinching, they must be suppreased entirely. After the 
fall of the leaves, and at the winter pruning, these 
different shoots give place to a mass of branches, shown 
by figs. 159 and 160. 
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The different pinchings that we have described, have 
had the effect of gradually weakening the shoots, by 
concentrating the action of the sap towards the exten- 
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mon shoot of the principal branch. Thus each of the 
shoots have given place to branches less vigorous, and 
which are covered with flower buds. 

In pruning these branches, we cat at the points A 
(figs. 159 and 160), so as to preserve only the &uit buds 
of tbe lower part. During the following Bummer, the 
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new ehoots, which give rise to certain wood buds among 
the flower buds, and which develop at the same time as 
the fruit, moBt be removed by pinching, as during the 
previous summer, and at the winter pruning must be 
cat still Bhorter, to concentrate the action of the se^ 
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towards the base, and to give rise to new fruit produc- 
tions. The Bame mode of operating must be i-epeated 
from year to year. 




Fl?. lOO.— Other Fnill Brincb, afni 



The irregular shoots C (flg. 161), which spring 
Tery numerously upon the shoots of the branch exten- 
sion must be pinched off, those at the back entirely, and 
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tlie rest pinched ae soon as the second pair of leaves 
appear, and the eyes of the lower leaves are formed, the 
leaves at the base being alone retained. If this is 
performed too late, the pair of leaves at the base are 
drawn out by the lengthening of the shoot, and there 
will be at the winter pmning a branch resembling 
the figure 162. K the operation be performed too 
soon, before the eyes of the lower leaves are properly 




Fig. 181.— In-egiUsr ShDot, 



formed, the shoot will wither, as shown at fig. X63. 
When, however, the operation is performed at the proper 
time, the shoot ceases to grow longer, and the lower 
pair of leaves remain at the base. At the time of win- 
ter p mnin g the branch is constituted, as shown at figs. 
164 and 165. 

It not wifrequently occm'S that the irregular shoots 
develop so vigorously that, notwithstanding pinching, 
their stems continue lengthening and draw out with 
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them the two lower leaves. To avoid this, M. Grria 
recommends aa operatioD, of which we have proved the 




Fig. 102.— ImgnlBr Bnmcli 



efficacy. As soon as one of the vigorous shoots 
appears, an incisioQ about half-an-inch long is made 
with the p(Hnt of the grafting knife on one of its sides of 
attachment to the principal shoot A (dg. 161). The 
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incision checks the growth of the shoot it produces, and 
the eyes of the lower leaves develop. After six or seven 
days they must be pinched as before directed. The 
result of these operations is shown at fig. 165. All the 
irregular shoots having been pinched the first time, 
there springs up on many of them one or two genera- 
tions of shoots. These must be pinched above the leaf 
nearest to the base, the same as directed for buds 
proper. These operations result in branches formed as 
figures 162 and 164. We then cut them at B. 




Fig. 103. — ^Irregular Shoot, pinched too Boon. 

Possibly these repeated pinchings practised upon the 
irregular shoots may result in a small branch covered 
only with flower buds (fig. 166). If left to finictify, it 
will wither after the fiiiit is gathered, leaving a bare 
place. To avoid this it will be advisable to suppress 
all the flower buds at the winter pruning (fig. 167), 
then make a deep incision at A, penetrating below the 
insertion of the branch. We shall then see at the 
following spring, near the base, new shoots, better 
constituted, and which must be pinched short. 

The same kind of incision, practised at the same 
period, at the base of the Idhg irregular branch (fig. 162) 
will result in new shoots, but only at the following 
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qirmg. To facilitate this operatioii prune the top of 
these branches very close. We take advantage of these 
new shoots to obtain a better fonned branch. 

The advantages resulting from this method of treat- 
ing peach trees are aa follow : — 

1. We dispense with the summer fastening up of 
the shoots, and of the fruit branches at winter ; this 
aJlows of an ordinary trellis being used, such as for 
other fruit trees, and of much less expense. Thus, for 
palmettes or other large forms we can use the trellis 
fig. 96 (p. 106) ; for trees in an obUque cordon that 
described at page 109. 

2. The winter and summer pruning is much simplified 
and brought within the capacity of every gardener. 

3. The fruit branches may, by this method, be 
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retained in front of the wood branches, the front being 
protected from the heat of the sun by the leaves. By 
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the old method thia could not be done, the fruit only 
growing on both sides of the branches. 

4, The shoots and fruit branches being kept mnch 
shorter, it is no longer necessary to leave between the 
wood branches a epace of 20 or 24 inches for the fasten- 
ing up of the shoots and branches, an interval of twelve 
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inches being sufficient by the new method. By this 
means the number o^ principal branches may be 
doubled on a ^ven surface of wall, and the quantity 
of fruit will be also double. 

Peach trees trained as rerrier palmetto submitted to 
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this modification will present the appeftfance of the pear 
tree figured page 96, and those of the oblique cordon 
page 108. 
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True it is tliat the last advantage must be accom- 
panied by an inconvenience in certain circumetMiceB, 
when, for example, the trees are in the palmette or 
other large form. In tliis case it will be necessary to 
double the number of the principal branches ; now, as in 
general we are only able to obtain one set of these dde 
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branches in a year, it follows that the wood cannot be 
made to cover completely the spaoe it would occupy by 
the former method, until after a lapse of sixteen or 
eighteen years, or half as long again. 

The medinin duration of the peach is twenty years, 
this new mode of management, therefore, loses its most 
important advantf^ in the case of large single peach 
trees. The new mode, is of the greatest value when ap- 
plied to peaches trained in vertical or oblique cordon. 
The trees need only to be planted at from thirteen to 
sixteen inches apart, instead of from 24 to 30 inches as 
by the former method. 

The plan is not only applicable to future planting 
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but quite as much so to trees already planted, be their 
age less or more. The method of proceeding is as 
follows : — 

1. For trees that have been planted one year in 
oblique cordon, 30 inches apart, leave them to complete 
their second summer's growth, and in November deplace 
them, bringing them within sixteen inches of each 
other. 

2. Those that have been planted a year longer treat in 
the same manner. 

3. Those trees that are of greater age, whatever be 
their form, cut the fruit branches above the flower buds 
nearest to the base, then, during the following summer, 
pinch back the shoots at the base of these branches. 
At the winter pruning suppress altogether the primitive 
fruit branches ; and the new branches resulting from 
the short pinchings must be cut off in the new manner. 

The new method offers but a part of its advantages in 
the case of older trees, on account of the too great 
intervals between the principal branches. This may be 
remedied in the case of trees planted in cordon, by 
allowing a gourmand shoot to grow from the base of 
each peach tree, and obtaining from them a second 
series of stems, to be bent in the same manner as the 
rest. In the case of the larger trees the inconvenience 
will remain, but we shall obtain by the new method the 
advantage of doing away with the nailing and fasten- 
ing up both in summer and winter. 

We conclude by two observations which are of 
great importance for the success of this mode of 
training. 
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1. It will not be advisable to apply the shoot 
pinching until the trees have been planted one year. 
During the first year we must be content with the 
old method of pinching. At the winter pruning aU 
the branches must be cut back above the bud nearest 
the base, and the shoot that springs from it must be 
pinched short. By this method the reforming of the 
tree is facilitated, and it furnishes the trees during 
the first summer with a great number of shoots. 

2. The short pinching of the regular shoots ought 
to be conmienced as soon as possible, that is, when 
the shoots have attained a suitable length. This must 
be followed up without interruption as shoots continue 
to lengthen. If this be delayed or be repeated too 
seldom, there will be too many shoots pinched at one 
time, which would stop vegetation in all parts of the 
tree, gum disease will set in, the fruit fall off, and, 
it may be, the tree will perish. These accidents which 
make some persons condemn short pinching altogether, 
may be avoided by pinching soon enough and suc- 
cessively, in the course of fifteen or twenty days, so that 
the vegetation pursues its proper course unchecked from 
the first to the last pinchings. 

Such is the mode of performing the new method 
of treating the fruit branches of peach trees. By 
following it intelligently we obtam at once the valuable 
results we have pointed out, and which induce us to 
persevere in the new method. 
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8oU, — ^The soil most suitable for the plum is a rather 
open calcareous clay. As the roots do not strike down- 
wards to any extent, a great depth of earth is not 
required, Sandy, or damp soils are wholly unsuitable. 

Choice of Trees, — It is usual to purchase the plants 
already grafted, but if it is preferred to graft afterwards, 
the method is as follows : — 

Grafting, — The plum is grafted on stocks of the 
same species, generally obtained from shoots or suckers, 
which spring up in great numbers round the lower 
part of trees whose roots have been wounded from 
whatever cause. These shoots are planted out and 
then grafted. This mode of cultivation is, however, 
objectionable. We obtain in this way nothing but 
trees without proper roots, which do not take good 
hold of the soil, and exhaust themselves by the suckers 
that they throw out in great abundance ; besides, they 
will not stand any degree of drought, and never acquire 
the dimensions of large trees. It is much better to 
use stocks obtained from plum stones, choosing from 
the most vigorous varieties. 

The grafts are the same as recommended for the 
pear, budding being generally preferred as the most 
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certain. Budding is generally perfonned in the month 
of July. 

Varieties, — ^At the present time there are more than 
eighty varieties of the plum in cultivation, which may 
be divided in two groups : those eaten in their fresh 
state, and those dried as prunes. We give a list of 
some of the best varieties ripening at various periods. 



Names ako Stnontmeb. English Naves. 



De Monfort 

Be Monsieur 

Qrot hatif. 
Beine-Glaude ordinaire 

Verteret^bonne, 

Beine-Claude dbrioot, vert. 

Reine Victoria 

Petite MirabeUe 

Reine-Claude r. Van Mons .. 

Reine-Claude violette 

Reine-Claude de Bayay 



Coe'B golden drop. 



Waterloo. 
Be la Saint-Martin 



♦B'Agen 

* Robe de Scrgent. 

*Wa8hington 

*Pond'8 seedling .. 
*Ck)ue8tche d'ltalie 

*Pirune rui^se. 
*i3ainte-Catherine .. 



Green Oage. 
Victoria .... 



Purple Qage ... 
Reine-Claude de 

Bavay. 
Coe's Golden 

Brop. 



Washington ... 
Pond's Seedling 



I 



Catharine 



When Rips. 



End of July. Au. 
Begin, of Aug. . 

End of August . 



End of August . 
Begin, of Sept. . 
Middle of Sept. . 
Middle of Sept. . 
End of Sept 

Begin, of Oct. ... 



End of October. 



Begin, of Sept. . 

Middle of Sept.. 
Middle of Sept. . 
End of Sept 



End of Sept. 



FOBM. 



Stand. Espal. 
Stand. Espal. 

Stand. Espal. 



• •• 
••• 



Stand. 
Stand. 
Stand. 
Stand. 
Stand. 



EspaL 
Espal. 
Espal. 
Espal. 
Espal. 



• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 



Stand. Espal.. 



Standard, 



Standard. 

Standard. 
Standard. 
Standard. 



Standard. 



Aspect. 



E. W^. 8. 
W. S. 

E. W. S. 



W. S. 

w. s. 

w. s. 

E. W. S. 

E. 



* Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are Plums for Brying. 



A selected list of plums for general cultivation in 
England. The sorts are arranged in the order of their 
ripening, which is desirable and necessary in writing 
a list of fruits. We are indebted to the French for 
the greater number of the sorts of plums now in 
cultivation in this country. The plum does not thrive 
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80 well trained as an espalier. In the list those marked 
with an asterisk do best on a wall, the rest are 
standards. 



Names of Plums 
FOB Dessebt. 



July Green Gkige. 
Peach. 

Perdrigon Violet. 
Hative. 
Oreen Ghige. 
Purple Gage. 
Jefferson. 
Kirk6*8 



* Coe'8 Golden Drop. 

* Reine Claude de 

Bavaj. 
Coe's late Red. 
Cooper*8 Large. 
Late Orleans. 



Names of Plums 
fob gookinq. 



Early Orleans. 

Mrs. Gisbom's. 

Goliah. 

Prince of Wales, 

Victoria. 

* Diamond. 



For Presebviko. 

Green Gage. 

* White Magnum- 

bonum. 
Washington. 
Wine Sour. 
Damson. 

* Diamond. 
Autumn Compdte. 



Plums fob Walls» 



July Green Ghige. 
Coe's Golden Drop. 
Green Gage. 
Purple Gage. 
Italian Quetsche. 
Blue Imperative. 
Ickworth Imperative. 

Pluxs fob Stahda&ds. 

Early Prolific. 
Early Orleans. 
Orleans. 

Prince of Wales. 
Victoria. 
Pond's Seedling. 
(Very good.) 
Coe's late Red. 
Damson. 



PRUNING. 



The pliun is cultivated either in the garden or 
orchard. It is usual to plant in gardens as standards, 
not as espaliers, but this is a mistake, espaliers produce 
a better quality of fruit than standards. The best 
forms for standards are the pyramid, contra double 
espalier in vertical cordon ; and for espaliers, the verrier 
palmetto, simple oblique cordon, and vertical cordon. 
For trees planted in the orchard the tall standard 
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form 18 the best, We proceed to inquire wliat 
treatment these four forms of the plum require. 

TBAININa THE PlTJM IN PybAMID FoBM. 

Formation of the Wood. The mode of proceeding 
in this case is the same as for the pear. Trees one 




year old fi:om the graft are placed at the same distance 
apart. We have nothing to add to the directions 
' previously givrai for the pear. 



Manaobmbmt of Friht Bbancheb. 

First Year. — Take one of the latei-al branches of the 
pyramid (fig. 168). This branch presenta at the 
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spring following its first year nothing but wood bads. 
During the following summer the branch which has 
been cut at A, in order to make it develop all its 
buds, including those at the base, has transformed 
each of them into shoots more or less vigorous, as 
they are nearer the extremity of the branch or further 
from it Those at the lower part B only develop 
very minute shoots, those at C, growing about the 
middle, attain a length of from two to four and a 
half inches; lastly, those at D will perhaps grow to 
from eight to twenty inches in length. These last, 
with the exception of the terminal shoot, are pinched 
off when they have attained a length of four inches, 
in order to transform them into fruit branches and 
to favour the extension of the terminal shoot. We 
suppress besides all the double and treble shoots, 
preserving the most feeble or most vigorous, according 
as it is desired to obtain fruit branches or an extension 
of the branch. 

Second Year, — At the spring which follows this 
branch presents the aspect of figure 169. The very 
small branches at the base B, support a group of 
flower buds, in the centre of which is a wood bud 
which will form the extension of this small fruit 
branch. These small branches must remain un- 
touched. Others that are larger, C, and which bear 
flower buds about the middle part, and wood buds 
at the top,' must be cut back. Those at D that are too 
long and too vigorous must be shortened by complete 
or partial fracture, as they are more or less vigorous, 
in the manner we have explained for the pear trees. 



These cuttings are necessary in order to obtain new 
braocheB towards the base, for it must not be forgotten 




that the fruit branches of stone fruits only bear fruit 
once. During the following summer we pinch again 
those of the new extensions that have attained a length 
of two or three inches. 

Third Year. — At the third spring the branch is 
constituted as figure 170. It will be observed that 
the small branches B and C are grown a little, and 
those at D have shot out new branches ; most of these 
last must be cut back a little in order to diminish 
the number of the blossoms, and to prevent the too 
great lengthening of the shoots. The same operations 
must be continued from year to year, carefuUy cutting 
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back, not only the branches D, which will continue 
to lengthen, but still more C and B, in order to 
develop new replacing branches towards the base. 

Plums as Double Contra Espaliers in Vertical 

Cordon. 

The same methods are used as directed for pears of 
the same form. 

Plums as Espaliers — ^Verrier's Palmettb. 

In this case also the same process is adopted as for 
pears. The fruit branches must be treated as described 
for plums in the pyramid form. Space between each 
tree should be allowed, so as to afford about twenty 
square yards upon the wall for every tree. 

Plums in Single Oblique and Vertical Cordon. 

This is a particularly suitable form for the plum. 
The same operations are required as for the pear. 
The vertical cordon is suitable under the same circum- 
stances as for the pear, viz., for walls at least five yards 
high. 

Plums as Tall Standards. 

This form is suitable only for orchards. The same 
mode of treatment as the pear. 



THE CHERRY. 



goil. — The cherry prefers a dry to a damp situation, 
and a sandy, and most of all chalky soil of medium 
consistency. 

Grafting, — The cherry is grafted on two kinds* of 
stocks, the St. Lucie plum and wild cherry. The St. 
Lucie plum is preferable for low stemmed trees of 
whatever form. These trees both look better, and 
accommodate themselves more easily to all situations. 
The stocks from the wild cherry produce the most 
vigorous trees, but are more liable to gum, and require 
a better soil. They are only suitable for tall standards. 

The shield graft is the kind generally used, except 
for the wild cherry stock, which may be grafted with 
the cleft or crown graft, if too old for the shield graft. 
The St. Lucie is shield grafted at the beginning of 
September, the wild cherry in August. 

Varieties, — About eighty varieties of the cherry 
are cultivated ; we reconmiend the following selection 
for coming to maturity at successive periods : — 

[The cherry thrives best in a light sandy loam upon 
a dry sub-soil, and the stock most suitable for English 
culture (except for pots in orchard houses) is that 
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raised from seed from the wild black cherry. The 
cherry is grafted in March, or more commonly 
budded in July or August. For standards they are 
best budded near the ground, as they then grow a tall 
straight stem. — ^Ed.] 



NAXSS AMD STXOXTMKS. 



Whss Ripb. 



Bigarreaa de mai 

Angleterre bjLtiye 

May-dude. 
Belle de Choiiy 

PoueeUe, 
Griotte de chaux 

Griotte tTA Uemaone. 

Royale cherry-duck 

Dowton 

Noire de Pmne 

Beine Uortense 

Monttrueute tie Bavay. 
Belle de Sceaux 

BdU de Chatenay. 
Bfarello de Charmeux ., 



End of Maj 

Beginning of June 

Jane 

End of Jane 

End of June 

Beginning of July 

Befrinning of July 

Beginning of July 

End of July 

End of Aug. to end Oct. 



FOBX. 


ASPBCT. 


Espalier 
Espalier 


E. 


S. 
W. S. 


Espalier 




w. s. 


Stond. Espa. 




w. s. 


Stand. Espa. 
Stand. Espa. 
Stand. Espa. 
Stand. Espa. 


E. 


w. s. 
w. s. 
w. s. 

W. 8. 


Stand. Espa. 


E. 


w. s. 


Stand. Espa. 


E. 


w. 



The following is a selected list of cherries suitable for 
English cultivation. They will all do well in the open 
ground as standards or espaliers, but the dessert kinds 
are improved by being grown against a wall ; they wiU 
be earlier, and the flavour better. — ^Ed. 



Dessebt. 



June or middle of Jnly. 

Belle d'Orleans. 

Early Prolific 

Monstrous Heart. 

Mammoth. 
July to middle of August. 

Knight's Early Black. 

May Duke. 

"Waterloo. 



Black Eagle. 
Elton. 

Jeffry's Duke. 
August. 

Florence. 

Goe's Late Carnation. 

Late Duke. 

Kentish. 

Morella. 
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May Dute, 

fntou. 

Black Hank. 
Hogg's Black Qem. 



Mam moth. 
Late Duke. 
Knight's Early Black. 
Early Prolific. 



PBUNING AND MANAGEMENT. 

The cherry resembles the plvun in its mode of growth 
and fructification, we have, therefore, little to add to 

the directions given to the plum. 
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The chcny is grown chiefly in three forms, the stan- 
dard for orchards ; the pjTamid, the double cordon 
vertical, and espalier for the fruit garden; Verrier 
palvietfe or oblique simple cordon are the forms we 
recommend for espaliers, to which may be added the 
vei'tical cordon. 

The management of the wood and the fruit branches 
are the same as for the plum. Thus the shoots which 
grow upon the last extension of the wood branches, 
being pinched at three or four inches in the summer, 
produce, as the result, a branch resembling fig. 171. 
At the winter pruning these are cut at A. After 
another year's growth these branches present the aspect 
of fig. 172. They are next cut at B, in order to force 
back the sap to the lower part, to obtain new fruit 
buds, and so on from year to year. 



THE APRICOT. 



Climate and Soil. — The apricot ripens in all climates 
of France ; but as it blossoms early, its fructification 
is often destroyed by the late frosts of spring. Thus 
its cultivation as a standard is not profitable further 
north than Paris. In a colder climate than this it must 
be trained exclusively as an espalier [wall tree]. This is 
an unfortunate necessity, for, contrary in this respect to 
its allied species, the flavour of espalier apricots is much 
inferior to that of standards. The soil best suited for 
the apricot is the same as for the plum. 

Grrafting.^The apricot is always multiplied by shield 
grafting (budding) upon plum stocks. 

Varieties. — The apricot has about twenty varieties, 
of which the following are the best : — 



NAilBS AND SyNONTMBS. 


Whbn Bipe. 


Poem. 


ASPBCT. 


Musch 


Middle of July 

End of July 


Stand. Eapa. 
Stand. Espa. 
Stand. Espa. 
Stand. Espa. 
Stand. Espa. 

Stand. Espa. 


E. W. 8. 
E. W. 8. 
E. W. 8. 
E. W, B. 
E. W. 8. 

B. W. 8. 


Montgamet 

Gros commiin ,„ r.r..r. 


Beginning of August... 

Middle of August 

End of August 


Royal 

P6che 

De Nancy. 
Beauge .; 


Beginning of Sept 



A selection of the most desirable apricots for culti- 
vation in England :— 

Moorpark Apricot, ripe beginning of September. The best bearer 

and most desirable for general cultivation. 
Boman Apricot, an excellent bearer when the tree gets a little 

aged, or arrives at maturity, ripens about the middle of August. 
Orange Apricot, ripens in August. 
Hemskerk Apricot, ripe about the second week in August. 

The above apricots succeed well on a wall on any 
intermediate aspect from east to west* 
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[The apricot is one of our principal English wall 
fruits, as it comes into bearing earlier, and ripens its 
fruit more quickly than any other tree that requires 
the assistance of a wall. It will not ripen its fruit 
even in the south of England (to depend upon for 
a crop) either as espaliers or standards. It requires 
the best situation against a wall, especially in the 
midland and more northern parts of England. The 
different kinds of apricots are propagated by budding^ 
in July or August, on plum stocks, two of the best of 
which are the Muscle plum and the Brussells plum, the 
first is more generally used. — ^Ed.] 

PRUNING AND MANAGEMENT. 

The apricot, as before stated, is best cultivated as a 
standard, where the climate or situation are such as to 
ensure the preservation of its fruits from the frosts of 
early spring. In the fruit garden they may be trained 
in the goblet form, or better as espaliers. The form 
may be Verrier palmette, or simple oblique cordon. 
Choose the best and most sheltered situation in the 
garden, and cultivate against a trellis (fig. 173). The 
trellis C is fastened to the supports B, placed six feet 
apart, and being at least seven feet in height ; any of the 
forms of espaliers may be adopted that have been pre- 
viously described. About the middle of February fasten 
straw matting. A, behind the trellis, extending from, 
the top to the bottom, make this quite secure, and then 
fix a roof of straw or matting, E, at the top, projecting 
about two feet. This shelter will protect the trees from 
cold. They may be taken off at the end of May, and 
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the apricoU will grow and ripen as well as upon 
standards. 

The management of the fruit branches is the same as 
that of the two preceding species ; thus the branch A 

; 174) is the result of pinching practised upon the 




shoots that spring from the new extension of one of 
the branches. If left entire untQ the winter pruning 
they will fructify and send out a new terminal branch 
(A, fig. 175) ; if this is left entire it will lengthen 
itself again, and thus year after year become weaker 
until it will finally disappear, leaving a vacant space. 
It will be neceseary to cut back tlie branch at A 
(fig. 174), preserving a sufficient number of flower buds 
to force the sap towards the base, in order to obtain new 
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fruit branches. The result of this operation will be a 
a new branch like the figures 176 and 177. In the 
first case (fig. 176) the primitive branch B at a, and the 
new fruit branch A at 6, are cut in order to obtain again 





Fig. 175 —Apricot Fruit 
Branch, ProniDg neg- 
lected. 



Fig. 176.— Fruit Branch, 
Year after First Prun- 
ing. 



Fig. 177.— Other Fruit 
Branch, Year after 
First Pruning. 



the same result. On fig. 177 we suppress one of the 
small branches at A to make a new fruit branch spring 
from the base, and so on every year* 



BESTORATION 

OF 

BADLY TRAINED AND AGED TREES. 



Few trees are trained in the carefiil manner prescribed 
in the foregoing pages. It is not, therefore, a matter of 
surprise that a great number fail to be so productive 
and profitable as probably would be the case if they 
were properly trained. Are they then to be destroyed 
and replaced by new ones ? No. In most cases they 
may be restored by suitable operations, if not to perfect 
symmetry, yet to as much regularity and fertility as 
they are capable of. 

All fruit trees, however carefully managed, become 
weak and comparatively barren when they have ex- 
ceeded a certain age. Trees in this condition ought 
not in all cases to be destroyed, for they may for the 
most part be renovated. As profitable results may be 
obtained by this means sooner than by planting a new 
orchard, the subject is one of much importance. 

Eestoration of Badly Trained Trees. 

We shall treat standards and espaliers separately. 
Standards. — The lower side branches of standard 
trees intended for the pyramidal form are generally 
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praned too ahort, and those immediately above them too 
long. The result is, that nearly ^ the sap flows 
towards the top of the tree, leaving little for the lower 
part, and the braaches towards the base are arrested in 
their growth before they have attained their proper 
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length ; owing to this cause the lower branches bear a 
too great abundance of fruit, which weakens them, and 
gradually they die off, the tree nmning to head. 

If the trees are not higher than five or six feet (fig. 
178), and retain sufficient vigour, it is best to cut them 
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at about 20 incheB above the ground, and to cut back 

i 




Fig. m.— HntcnUaD of *n Old Fnuuldal Trn 
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the lateral branches, B, to the stem, and afterw9.rds 
proceed in the same way as for young trees intended for 
the standards of the pyramidal form, from their first 
start. 

But when the tree has attained a height of twelve or 
fifteen feet, as fig. 179, and the base of the stem is still 
provided with a certain number of branches, two-thirds 
only of the total height should be cut away ; and the 
branches situated immediately below cut back to about 
one and a lialf inches from the stem. The branches 
quite at the base must be left entire. The branches 
situated between these two points must be cut so that 
their highest points maintain an oblique line from the 
extremities of the lower branches to those of the 
branches at the top of the tree. It is also necessary to 
make incisions upon the stem, either to determine the 
formation of new lateral branches, where they are 
deficient, or to strengthen feeble branches or those 
that have been newly grafted upon the stem by ap- 
proach on the Kichard side graft (p. 5 and 17), where 
incisions alone have not succeeded in developing new 
shoots. If, however, the lower branches are too feeble, 
relatively to those situated at the point where the stem 
is cut, and also if their number is insufficient, it may 
be necessary to cut them away altogether, in order to 
develop a new series of side branches. 

During the following summer the growth of the lower 
branches must be accelerated by pinching those at the 
summit, with exception of that, however, that has been 
retained for lengthening the stem. At the winter 
pnming the lower branches should be left almost 
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entire, and the others x;ut back successively, giving a 
length of six inches to those at the top, and of twelve to 
the central one which continues the stem. 

During the following summer the sap is again forced 
back towards the lower part by means of continued 
pinchings, and the tree will then shortly begin to 
assume the desired pyramidal form. 

Espaliers. — It is necessary to make a distinction 
between the treatment of pippin and stone fruit. 

In proceeding to restore pear or apple trees, of what- 
ever age, provided they are sufficiently vigorous, to a 
regular form, we seek among the various ramifications 
at the base three branches, one to form the new stem, 
and the other two for the first principal side branches. 
All the other branches are removed, and the two side 
ones cut back to about twelve inches. The stem is cut 
immediately above the place where the second stage of 
side branches ought to spring. Afterwards the treat- 
ment is the same as for palmettes, previously described. 

If the trees contain no branches suitable for the 
purpose, they must be cut at twelve inches above the 
ground to make th^m develop three shoots proper for 
conmiencing the wood of the palmette. 

These methods of renovating pippin fruits will ahnost 
always prove successful, because .they possess the 
property of developing new shoots upon even the most 
aged branches ; but this does not apply to stone fruits, 
and particularly not to peaches. Their restoration is 
therefore much more difficult, however vigorous they 
may be. 

Bestoration in this case can only be assured when 
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there are young branches so situated that they can be 
used for forming the new wood, or in their absence, a 
bud or a small shoot at the base. In the former case 
we only reserve the branches useful for forming the 
new wood ; in the second case we cut off the stem entirely 
above the lead or small shoot, and when this is developed 
tnake it the base of a new tree. 

Eenovation of Aged Trees. 

Whatever care be taken in the pruning of fruit trees^ 
it will not fail to happen in the course of time that there 
will be found knots close to the fruit branches, caused 
by cutting, and the successive removals of those branches. 
These protuberances are serious obstacles to the free 
circulation of the sap from the roots to the buds, and 
from the shoots to the roots, a state of disease quickly 
sets in, and the tree soon perishes. 

If the tree is taken in hand before it falls into a state 
of complete decrepitude, it is almost always possible to 
rejuvenate it, and restore it to its original vigour, 
especially if it is an apple or pear. But success is fat 
less certain in stone fruits, most difficult of all in the 
case of peaches, which scarcely ever send out new shoots 
from the old wood. 

Trees of Pyramid Form. — The essential point in 
renovating trees is to concentrate all the little sap that 
the tree has to dispose of upon a smaller extent of 
stem and branches, to make it put forth new shoots, and 
by the same means a new set of roots. It will be 
sufficient for such a tree to cut the stem half way up, 
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and also to cut the lateral braDches, increasiog their 
length towards the base so as to preserve the pyramid 
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fonn. Those at the base should be cut at two feet frora 
their spring, and the upper ones at six inches. If the 
tree is an apple or pear of large size with thick hard 
bark, it will be better instead of reckoning upon the 
growth of new terminal shoots for the stem and 
branches, to crown graft each of the extremities, which 
will develop more vigorously than mere shoots jfrom old 
trees. 

At the end of the year the rejuvenated pyramid will 
resemble fig. 180. During the first years which follow, 
in order to favour the growth of the lower branches, it 
will be necessary to cut short those at the top and to 
pinch, during smnmer, their terminal shoots. 

Espaliers, — ^Espaliers in the palmette form are cut at 
one-half the length of their stem, and the side branches 
cut back, those at the top to six inches, those at the 
base one-half their length, and the intermediate ones so 
as not to pass their proper line of growth. A crown 
graft is also placed at the top of the stem and at the 
extremities of each of the side branches. Lastly, the 
lower branches are favoured in their growth by cutting 
short the upper ones and pinching their shoots. 

To forther insure sucgess it will be well to take off 
the old outside bark of the entire tree with a plane, and 
then cover the whole with a coat of lime-wash, applied 
hot. This will stimulate the vital energies of the tree, 
and facilitate the growth of new shoots. 

It will also be an advantage at the close of the third 
year to make a circular trench three feet from the fool 
of the tree, three feet wide, and thirty inches deep, an( 
fill it with fresh earth enriched with manure. If som< 
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of the old roots are met with in digging they must be 
left untouched. 

We ought to observe that the operations now de- 
scribed for the restoration and regeneration of trees 
lose much of their importance since the introduction 
of the method of growing fruit trees in oblique and 
vertical cordon. These forms allow of the maximum 
product of standards and espaliers being obtained 
about the sixth year after plantation, while fourteen or 
sixteen are required for restored or rejuvenated trees of 
the larger forms ; hence it foUows that it wiU generally 
be more advantageous to substitute for these operations 
a new plantation in cordons. In the case of all the 
trees in a garden or orchard requiring these operations 
to restore and rejuvenate them, we proceed thus: — 
Eemove altogether the old trees upon a third part of the 
ground where they axe in the worst condition, and 
replace them by occupying the ground with cordons. 
When these begin to fructify we proceed in the same 
way upon the second third of the ground, and some time 
after on the rest of the space. All the garden or 
orchard will be thus restored without ever being 
deprived of fruit. 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 



In addition to the directions already given, there are 
certain other indispenBable points to be observed in 
order to assure a vigorous growth of the trees. These 
relate to the annual cultivation of the borders on which 
the trees are planted, the protection of the trees from the 
late frost of spring, or the too great heat of the sun in 
summer. 

The cultivation of the borders on which the trees 
grow is of much importance. The digging renders 
the soil permeable at all times to the action of the 
atmosphere, and frees it from weeds; a sufficient 
quantity of fertilizing matter is supphed by the manure, 
and the trees are preserved from drought. 

Digging. — This should not be too deep, to avoid 
injuring the roots, particularly of trees grafted on 
quince, plum, or paradise stocks, which always develop 
themselves more superficially than others. In the 
latter case, instead of using the spade, it will be better 
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to employ the fork or hoe fork, figure 182, which is less 
liahle to cut the roots. The digging should be per- 
formed every year immediately after pruning. 




It is a common practice to grow vegetables upon fruit- 
tree borders, but it ie a bad one, for the numeroue 
diggings to which the ground is subjected will con- 
stantly expose the roots of the trees to mutilation. 
Besides, the vegetables absorb nearly all the nutriment 
of the soil. At all events, we should confine the 
practice to the growth of such vegetables as least 
exhaust the soil, such as salads ; above all avoid plant- 
ing cabbage. 

Manuring. — It is not desirable to maniire fruit trees 
very abundantly until they have attained their intended 
dimensions, otherwise the production of fruit will be 
retarded. Some manure every three years, but the 
practice is wrong, for it compels the use of too much 
manure at a time, and the fruit contracts a bad flavour, 
and stone fruits, especially peaches, are hable to the 
gum disease from this cause. It is bettor to manure a 
little at a time every year. 
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In clayey Boils it is usual to employ horse and sheep 
manure rather fresh, and in lighter soils that of the. cow. 
We prefer, however, crushed bones, woollen rags, waste 
wool, hair, or feathers. This forms very powerful 
manure, decomposes slowly, and the effect is greatly 
prolonged. It is better for the trees than ordinary 
manure. It will be sufficient to repeat such manuring 
every seven or eight years. Any surplus manure that 
remains may be dug into the border occupied by the 
roots. 

To Counteract Excessive Dryness of Soil. 

The operations consist in watering, covering, and 
keeping the surface of the soil light and open. 

Watering. — The great heats of summer render 
frequent waterings necessary, most of all in light soils, 
and for trees recently planted. In order to prevent the 
hardening of the surface of the soil it is desirable to 
cover the foot of the tree with litter. Young trees 
ought to be well watered every eight days. Liquid 
manure is preferable to water when it can be had, as it 
stimulates the activity of the vegetation. Watering 
should always be performed after sunset. 

Lightening the Soil to the depth of two inches, 
immediately it begins to dry and harden. This wiU 
take the place of watering for trees after their first year 
of planting. This practice is most resorted to upon 
strong lands. 

Covering. — This produces the same result as the last, 
and consists in covering the soil round the trees with 
dried leaves, decomposed straw, fern, &c., to the depth 
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of two or three inches ; May is the proper month for this.; 
It is most employed for light soils. 

Protection from the Late Frosts of Spring. 

« 

The late frosts, snow, hail, and cold wet weather 
of spring are extremely injurious to fruit trees, and 
notably so to stone fruits. We shall point out what 
may be done to counteract this, considering espaliers 
aud standards separately. 

Espaliers. — The coping of walls against which fruit 
trees are planted, often projects ten or twelve inches ; 
insufficient to protect from cold, it becomes positively 
injurious towards the end of May, by depriving the trees 
of the fiill action of the warm and genial summer rains. 
It is therefore better to let the copings project only 
about four inches, and to protect the trees thus :^ 

For walls without trellis we fasten a number of 
wooden rods or supports (fig. 183), projecting about 
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Fig. 183.— Protection for Espaliers. 



two feet, and inclined to an angle of about 30 degrees* 
In February, when the trees begin to vegetate, we 
fasten to these supports the straw matting made into 
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the fonn of hurdles (A, fig. 183), by means of two 
wooden rods before, and two behind, and the whole 
fastened together with iron wire. These protectors are 
kept np until the end of May, when the fruit begins to 
set 

Upon walls covered with trellis, a wooden horse (fig. 
184) is substituted for the wooden rods. These pro- 
tectors are indispensable for stone fruits; but apples 
and pears will be much better for them, particularly 




Fig. 184.— Mfttting Hone. 

those which have a west or north aspect, in damp 
localities. In this case the protection should be put up 
in June, and kept in use till the end of September. 
They prevent injury from fogs and cold rains of 
summer. These weather protectors should not project 
more than about sixteen inches. They will be sufficient 
to protect the trees from injury from cold when the 
temperature is a« low as one degree below freezing; but 
are insufficient against colds of two or three degrees, 
which too often destroy the fruit crops of our gardens. 
Let us see what can be done to protect the trees against 
these more severe frosts. 
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For this pnrpose we place a rod of wood upon tlie lower 
part of the top covering at B, 185, supported by the 



rit- ISe.— Protection for Stone Fruit Tree*. 

extremity of the honae which forms the projection. We 
then drive a line of stakes, D, into the ground, abont 
30 inches high, placed 5 feet apart, and 5 feet in 
advance of the wall. We fix at the top of the stakes 
a cross piece, E, then stretoh a clotb from B to E. 
The cloth may be of the coarse canvas used for walls 
before papering. Its durability will be increased by 
soaking it in linseed oil. The canvas allows of light 
passing through it sufficient for the trees, and will pro- 
tect the vegetation from the most severe of the late 
frosts of spring. We secure by this means ^most as 
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many fixiits as there have been blo680iii& The space 
underneath is soflBcient to ailow the gardener to pass 
and to perform his varions operations of disbudding, 
pruning, and pinching without hindrance. This coyer- 
ing and the straw hurdles are hdd aside for the year 
towards the end of May, when the firuit is nearly set, and 
there is nothing more to fear from late frosts. 

Standards, — It is much more difficult to protect 
standard fruit trees. The only practicable method of 
doing so consists in fixing upon the branches, imme> 
diately after the pruning, handftds of dry fern or straw, 
so that each branch may be protected on its full extent. 
Or the tree may be covered all over with canvas, like 
that just described. To protect cordons, double or 
vertical, we can stretch the canvas horizontally at the 
top, and fix it with wire, to be taken off towards the end 
of May. 

Shading, — ^Espaliers, and especially stone fruits, are 
exposed in aU their green surfaces to such a powerfql 
evaporation, that the roots cannot supply the loss of 
humidity that takes place. Besides this, their position 
deprives them in a great measure of the benefit of 
the night dews, little as they may be, during the great 
heats of summer. 

Unless protected in some way many trees will then 
perish, as we may say from sun stroke. To prevent 
this they must be watered freely, and the foliage be 
weU syringed tiiree times a week. 

The heat of the sun is not less injurious to the bark 
of the stems of espaliers, most of all to the part not pro* 
tected by the leaves. It hardens the bark so that it 
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loses its elasticity, does not allow the tree to expand, Bod 
hinders the circulation of the sap, by compressing the 
sap vessels. The hark is sometimes destroyed in this 
way, and fells oflf leaving the wood bare. 




To prevent this the more exposed part of the stem 
may be covered with a shade made of wood like fig. 187. 
The upper part may be protected by a coating of half 
whiting half clay, mixed with sufficient water to form 
a thick paste." 

• The injury here refertod to applies nioatly, if not eftlircly, to llio 
climate of France. In England fruit ttnoi are not often injured by 
too much lun. 
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GATHERING 



AND 



PRESERVATION OF FRUIT, 



GcUhertng of most fruits should be perfonned before 
the fruit is quite ripe ; the quality and flavour will 
be better for it. But it will not do to anticipate their 
maturity for more than eight days for pears and 
apples, and one day for peaches, apricots and plums. 
Cherries should only be gathered perfectly ripe. 

Pears and apples, which are not ripened before 
winter, must be gathered in October, or when the 
vegetation of the trees ceases. Whatever be the kind 
of fruit, it should only be gathered when quite dry, 
and on fine clear days. The fruit has then its finest 
flavour, and will keep much better. 

The best method of detaching the fruit is to gather 
it careftdly one by one with the hand ; various con- 
trivances have been devised, more or less ingenious, 
for gathering those at the top of the trees, but all of 
them are liable to injure the fruit, and it is better to 
reach them by a ladder. 
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Ab the finits are detached, they should be placed 
in a large shallow basket, lined at the bottom with 
moss or dry leaves, ITot more than three layers should 
be disposed in one basket, and each layer should be 
kept separate by leaves. The fruit must be taken 
immediately under cover. 

Preservation of fruits applies mostly to those fruits 
which only ripen during winter. The object is : — 

1. To preserve them from frosts which completely 
disorganize them* 

2. To so manage that the ripening takes place 
gradually, and is prolonged, for a portion of the fruit, 
until the end of May, The complete or partial success 
of this depends upon the construction of the fruit-room, 
or place where the fruit is kept. 

The Fruit-house, — ^Experience proves that the fruit- 
house or fruit-room affords the most satisfactory results 
which fuMQs the following seven conditions : — 

1. An equal temperature at all seasons. 

2. A temperature eight or ten degrees above freezing* 

3. Complete exclusion of the light. 

4. Absence of all communication between the fruit- 
room and the exterior atmosphere. 

5. The place should be dry rather than damp. 

6. Such an arrangement as prevents, as much as 
possible, the fruit being injured by the pressure of their 
own weight. 

7. A northern aspect, on a very dry soil, slightly 
elevated. 

These are the arrangements of a fruit-house that we 
think frdfil all the required conditions. The size^ of 
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coarse, must depend upon the quantity of fruit. That 
of which we now give a plan (fige. 188 and 189) is 
abont sixteen and a half feet in length, thirteen feet 
vide, and ten feet high. Eight thousand fruit may 
be stored in it, allowing four square inches to each 
fruit 




pig IK.— Bsntion ol Iroltoy 



KL,ng.lB9. 



The floor is twenty-eight inches below the Burround- 
ing ground, if it is very dry it may descend three feet 
lower. This arrangement allows of the atmosphere 
of the fruit-house, being more easily protected from 
the exterior atmosphere. To prevent the wet from 
draining In, the ground outside is slanted off frt>m 
the walls all round, A fig. 188, and the outside walls 
are constructed in cement to just above the ground. 

The fruit-house is surrounded with double walls, 
A and B (fig. 189), having a vacant space between 
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twenty inches wide. This space admirably secures 
the fruit from the action of the atmosphere outside. 
Each of the walls is thirteen iaches in thickness, 
made of a kind of mortar or clay formed of clayey 
earth, straw, and a little marl. This material is 
preferable to comanon masonry, because it is a worse 
conductor of heat, and is besides much cheaper. The 
walls should be so arranged that the floor of the vacant 
space between the walls E should be on a level with 
the floor of the fruit-room. 

There are six oi>enings in the walls, three in the 
outer and three in the inner, opposite each other. These 
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1st. A double door, D, flg 189 , the exterior door 
opens outwards, the mtenor one mwards, which is 
also made to fold like a shutter. During the extreme 
cold the space between the two doors must be packed 
with straw 
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2iid, Two apertures, E, twenty inches square, placed 
on each side the fruilrhoiise, and opening three feet 
ahove the ground, closed bj double shutters, one 
opening outwards, the other inwards. The spiu)e 
between should be carefully packed with straw at the 
beginning of winter. 

The inner wall has a single door F, and two openings 
G. The openings are closed by a shutter sliding up 
and down, and inside by a door opening outwards. 
As soon as the fruits are fairly deposited in the fruits 
house, the exterior air should be still further excluded 
from the interior, by pasting strips of paper round 
the joints and nicks of the openings. These openings 
are only intended to allow of air and Ught being 
admitted into the fruit-house, to air and sweeten it 
before the fruits are deposited. 

The ceiling (B fig. 188) is formed of a bed of moss, 
kept in its place by laths, ceiled over above and below 
with mortar and hair, the whole presenting a thickness 
of twelve inches. . This mode of structure is indifr* 
pensable for preventing the exterior air from traversing 
the ceiling. 

The ceiling is surmounted by a roof of thatch twelve 
inches thick* A skylight in the roof will allow the 
space between the ceiling and the thatch being used 
as a garret* The skylight should close perfectly, so 
as to completely exclude the air« 

The floor of the fruit-house may be either of wood 
or asphalte. The inner walls, and even the roof, will 
be better if lined with a deal wainscoting. All these 
precautions tend to the same important object, that 
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of keeping the interior in an equable temperatare, free 
from dampness. 

All the inner walk are fitted from the top to Tnthin 
twenty inches of the ground, with deal shelTos to 
receive the fruit. These are placed ten inches shore 
each other and are twenty inches in width. 

In order that all the fruit may be serai at once, the 
shelves are graduiJly raised towards the back about 
45 degrees (A fig. 190). Thie slant ifl diminished 




t\s. IM.— Horliimtal ud IncUnid ShelTia (Or the Traltoj. 

gradually as the shelves approach the floor, and at 
five feet above the floor are horizontal. All the in- 
clined shelves in tront present the appearance of a 
rising st^;e or platform (A fig. 190). Each step 
risiDg about four inches, and protected in front by 
a ledge about an inch hi^ to keep the fruit frt>m 
falling forwards. 

In order to allow the air to circulate fr«ely, the in- 
clined shelves are each left open behind. The same 
object is attained in the horizontal shelves (B), by 
forming them in separate leaves about four inches 
wide, and sufficiently apart from each other. The 
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shelves are fixed to the wainscot by brackets, and 
supported in front hj uprights (D) placed at five fi^el 
apart The cross pieces (E) attached to the uprights, 
support other cross pieces (F), both those that aie 
horizontal and obUque, the latter cut in notches £cir 
lowing the rise of the shelves, and upon which the' 
shelves are placed. 

In the centre of the fruit-house must be a table 
ten feet long and 40 inches wide, separated from the 
shelves by a space of three feet. The table should 
be surrounded by a ledge, and the space beneath 
occupied by shelves placed horizontally like the others. 

It may occur that a great part of the cost of the 
fruit-house may be avoided. If, for instance, there 
is an under-ground cave or grotto, advantage may be 
taken of it to establish the fruit-house therein. In 
this case there will be nothing to do but to fit it up 
interiorly with shelves and so on, as we have just 
described. In every case it is indispensable that the 
cave or grotto be perfectly dry and well protected 
from the exterior temperature. 

Oare of the Fruit in the Fruit-hotise. — The success 
of the preservation of fruit stiU depends upon the 
care taken of it while in the fruit-house. As the 
fruit is brought in it is placed upon the table, which 
should be covered with a thin layer of dry moss. The 
fruit is then sorted and each variety set apart ; all 
the bruised and unsound fruit should be carefrdly 
put aside, the rest of the fruit should then be 1^ 
upon the table for two or three days, in order to 
lose part of its humidify. When this time has elapsed, 
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after covering the shelves "with a thin layer of dry 
moss or cotton, and wiping each fruit carefully with 
a small piece of flannel, the fruit must be placed 
upon the shelves, each half an inch apart, keeping 
the varieties separate. 

When the fruits are thus disposed of, the doors and 
openings must be left open during the day, at least 
when the weather is not too damp. Eight more days 
of exposure to the air are necessary, in order to allow 
the superabundant moisture to evaporate. Afterwards 
all the openings must be hermetically closed, and only 
opened when required to take out the fruit. No means, 
except currents of air, have at the present time been 
employed to remove dampness from the fruit-house 
caused by the sweating of the fruit after it has been 
stored. There are serious objections to the use of 
air currents for this object. It subjects the fruit-house 
to great changes of temperature, which is very inju- 
rious, and to alternate light and darkness, which 
hastens maturity. The plan can only be adopted in 
dry weather and during the absence of frost, that is, 
it cannot be practised throughout a great part of 
every winter, and the fruit-house must be left in its 
damp state to the injury of the fruit. 

To avoid this, we reconunend the use of chloride 
of calcium. This salt has the property of absorbing 
so large a quantity of moisture (about double its own 
weight) that it becomes liquili after being exposed 
for a certain time to the influence of a moist atmo- 
sphere. We can, therefore, see that if a sufficient 
quantity be introduced into the fruit-house, it will 
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abeorb the dampness exhaled by the fruit. Quick 
lima answers nearly the same purpose. 

The chloride of calcium should be placed in a kind 
of slanting trough, so as to allow the chloride, as it 
becomes water, to drain off into a jar set underneath 

F 

^ D 




Wig. 191.— A Jar for reeelying the Chloride of Calcium in the Fmiteiy. 

to receive it. This liquid should be taken care of, 
and when required next year placed upon a fire and 
the moisture evaporated. The residue is chloride of 
calcium which may be used again as before. 

The fruit-house should be visited every eight days, 
to remove the fruits that are beginning to decay, to 
set apart those that are ripe, and to renew the chloride 
of calcium as may be required. 



THE END. 
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Guy's Hospital 

This work now forms a yery handsome large SroToliime, containing 144 
good coloured plates. The distinctions by which the species ci tl]£i im- 
portant tribe of plants are known from each other are so difficult for the 
unlearned to understand that a work like this, which removes every 
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interested in our native botany. It is the best bookbv Cur that we have on 
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